Entered as Second Class Matter, Post Nousta. 
Office, Washington, D. ©. Under Act — 
of Aug. 24, 1912 and Feb. 28, 1925. 


WLY APPOINTED as a vice president of the AFL-CIO and 
member of its Executive Council, James A. Suffridge (left) presi- 
dent of the Retail Clerks, receives congratulations from Pres. 
eorge Meany, while Sec.-Treas. William F. Schnitzler looks on. 


y 


pure to produce a real houseclean 


Unions Ordered: 
lean Up or Else 


Miami Beach, Fla.—Three accused unions are under a mandate 
rom the AFL-CIO Executive Council to clean up corruption in 90 
days “or stand suspended and face expulsion from the AFL-CIO.” 
AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany expressed hope that “the owners 
of the three unions—the rank and. file members”—could exert pres- 


ng. 

The council, by unanimous vote, 
pave the orders to three unions on 
which the Ethical Practices Com- 
ittee had presented long, strong- 
y critical reports. The unions are: 
1—The Laundry Workers Intl. 
nion. 

2—The Distillery, Rectifying & 
Wine Workers Union. 

3—The Allied Industrial Work- 


The council found each of the 
nions to be in violation of Sec. 7, 
8 of the AFL-CIO Constitu- 
mation, as being “dominated, con- 
matrolled and substantially influenced 
by corrupt influences. . . .” 


‘Correct the Abuses’ 


Each of the trio was ordered to 
“correct the abuses” reported by 
the Ethical Practices Committee, 


Convention Nov. 18 
At Miami Beach 


Miami Beach, Fla. — The 
second constitutional conven- 
tion of the AFL-CIO will- 
open at the Miami Beach Mu- 
nicipal Auditorium on Mon- 
day, Nov. 18. 

Convention headquarters 
will be located in one of sev- 
eral hotels within two blocks 
of the auditorium. 

The next meeting of the 
- Executive Council will be 
me | beld May 20 in AFL-CIO 


sialon sania 


and to remove from elective and 


‘appointive offices “those who tol- 


erated or are responsible for these 
abuses.” 

Corrective action must comply 
with these orders “to the satisfac- 
tion” of the Executive Council by 
the time of its next meeting. 

Each of the accused unions had 
a final oral hearing before the 
Executive Council, in order to an- 
swer the facts and charges set forth 
in lengthy reports of the Ethical 
Practices Committee. 

The committee itself made no 
recommendations, but it concluded 
in the case of each union that “it 
does not meet the standards for 
ethical union practices set forth in 
the AFL-CIO Constitution.” 

Meany, in a lengthy press con- 
ference immediately after the 
council took its action against 
the three unions, said the Execu- 
tive Council “will be the judge 
whether they have fully complied 
with the council mandate.” 

“It is quite obvious that we are 
asking them to eliminate those who 
tolerate corruption or are respon- 
sible for it,” Meany said. 

“I hope that they will comply— 
but I can assure you that the 
sentiment of the Executive Coun- 
cil is that if they don’t comply 
fully and completely, action will 
be taken. 

“The burden of proof is on them 
to show they have cleaned up their 
unions.” 

The AFL-CIO president made 

(Continued on Page 3) 
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Council Fights Corruption, 
Okays Organizing Drive 


Calls on Local State Bodies 
To Speed Merger Efforts 


By Henry C. Fleisher 


Miami Beach, Fla—A massive counter-attack against corruptive influences in the united labor 
movement, a sizable organizing drive among non-union white collar workers, and a call to state and 
local central bodies to hurry along their merger efforts, highlighted a busy mid-winter meeting of the 


AFL-CIO Executive Council here. . 


Between Jan. 28 and Feb. 5, the — ploughed through a heavy agenda liberally strewn with 


|White Collar Drive 
Gets Green Light 


Miami Beach, Fla.—A green light for intensified organizing efforts 
among the nation’s 13 million unorganized white collar workers was 


tough, knotty problems. 


Despite some occasional neéws- 
paper scare stories of dissension, 
the council members showed them- 
selves thoroughly united on most 
issues and determined to work out 
fair. solutions on points of differ- 
ence. . 

Here’s the council’s record: 

@ Adoption of four codes and 
policy statements designed to carry 
forth the AFL-CIO constitution’s 
ban on corrupt practices—specifi- 
cally covering the use of Fifth 
Amendment by labor officials in 
crime and racket investigations, and 
setting standards for unions on ad- 
ministration of health and welfare 
funds; policy against crooks and 
racketeers in posts of union influ- 
ence; and defining conflicts of busi- 
ness interest by labor officials. - 

e A blunt warning to three unions 
—tLaundry, Allied Industrial and 
Distillery—that they have 90 days 
to clean house of corrupt influences 
or stand suspended and face ulti- 
mate expulsion from the AFL-CIO. 

@ Full support for action by 
AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany ex- 
pelling the head of a directly affili- 
ated local in Philadelphia on 
charges of undemocratic practices 
and maladministration of his office. 

eA “go signal” for a major or- 
ganizational campaign, in coopera- 
tion with affiliated unions, to seek 
substantial increase in union mem- 
bership among the nation’s 13 mil- 
lion unorganized white collar 
workers, 

eA reminder to state and city 
central bodies to speed up the 
merger process at once; and a di- 
rective that groups which have not 
unified. by Aug. 15 must provide 
full information to Meany so that 
he and his staff may help get the 
state-city mergers completed by the 
Dec. 5 deadline. 

© Official notice that the AFL- 


CIO second biennial convention 


will open Noy. 18 at the Miami 
Beach Municipal Auditorium. The 
spring meeting of the Executive 
Council will convene in Washing- 
ton May 18. 

eA series of statements on in- 
ternational matters—including sup- 
port for Pres. Eisenhower’s Mid- 
East defense doctrine but warning 
that further steps must be taken to 
insure a fair Israeli-Arab peace and 
strengthened societies throughout 
the Arab world to ward off the 
threat of Communist aggression. 

@A plea for further support of 

(Coutinued on Page 2) 


voted by the AFL-CIO Executive Council. AFL-CIO Pres. George 
Meany announced the council’s ac} 


tion, which he said followed a re- 
port by Dir. of Organization John 
W. Livingston. 

Meany and Livingston will con- 
fer on details of the program within 
the next few weeks. 

The organization department has 
already made a number of studies 
and surveys, Livingston said, and 
he has already conferred with about 
20 of the estimated 38 unions with 
white collar workers in their juris- 
dictions. 

Both Meany and Livingston em- 
phasized that the AFL-CIO organ- 


izing effort would be made in close 
cooperation with these unions, and 
that they had strong hopes there 
would be few jurisdictional prob- 
lems rising. 

Livingston said cooperation 
would be worked out with unions 
like the State, County & Munici- 
pal Workers, the Office Employes 
and the various industrial and 
other unions which now have 
white collar people in their mem- 
bership. 

Cooperative relationships for the 
(Continued on Page 2) 


stand suspended—Page 1, 
tions for merger—Page 2. 


efforts—Page 1. 


Page 2. 


Page 14. 
ment workers urged—Page 2. 
in 1957—Page 5. 


Highlights of Action 
Taken by Council 


Here are the highlights of the meeting of the AFL-CIO 
Executive Council in Miami Beach: 

© Distillery Workers, Laundry Workers and Allied Indus- 
trial Workers ordered to clean up corruption in 90 days or 


@ State and local central bodies ordered to speed negotia- 


® Drive authorized to organize millions of unorganized 
white collar workers with AFL-CIO and unions coordinating 


© Pres. Eisenhower’s Mid-East plan endorsed, with em- 
phasis on action to preserve Israel as a nation. Revolt be- 
‘hind Iron Curtain hailed—Page 14. 

© James A. Suffridge, president of the Retail Clerks elected 
to the Executive Council succeeding A. L. Spradling — 


© Partial texts of three codes of ethical practices—Page 4. 

© “Excessive profit margins” blamed for rise in living costs, 
sweeping congressional investigation asked—Page 5. 

© Inadequate national growth may result in increased un- 
employment in 1957—Page 5. 

© Hospital, medical care urged for retired workers and 
others eligible for social security benefits—Page 5. 

© Six-point civil rights program urged as first order of 
business for Congress—Page 13. 

® Liberalization of immigration laws termed imperative— 


® Wage increases, liberalized fringe benefits for govern- 
© Tax relief for low and middle-income families needed 
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State, Local Labor Bodies — 
Ordered to Speed Mergers 


Miami Beach, Fla.—State and local central bodies which have not yet merged were ordered 


by the AFL-CIO Executive Council to step up merger negotiations immediately and to report to\} 


Pres. George Meany by Aug. 15 if arrangements have not’ been completed by that date. 
The council warned that the deadline fixed by the AFL-CIO constitution, Dec. 5 of this year, 


“will not be postponed or extended.” 


when they are fully merged. 


and its Executive Council.” 


merger has not been made. 


contemplated and 
AFL-CIO. 


extended. 


Statement on State 
And Local Mergers 


State and local central bodies are an integral part of the 
AFL-CIO, charged with important functions and responsi- 
bilities. ‘The merger of the former American Federation of 
Labor and the former Congress of Industrial Organizations, 
to create the AFL-CIO, obviously requires that all state and 
local central bodies be likewise merged. Until that is done, 
the AFL-CIO merger remains incomplete. Further, state 
and local central bodies will be able to discharge their func- 
tions and responsibilities with maximum effectiveness only 


The Constitution of the AFL-CIO provides, in Article III, 
Section 5, that a merger of state and local central bodies 
“shall be effective within two years after the adoption of this 
Constitution, through the process of negotiation and agree- 
ment under the guidance of the President of this Federation 


Pursuant to this mandate, many state and local central. 
bodies have already effected organic merger, and in numerous 
other instances, good progress toward merger has been made. 
In some other cases, however, including, unfortunately, many 
of the largest state and city bodies, proper progress toward 


The Executive Council of the AFL-CIO hereby directs 
that all state and local bodies, as yet unmerged, immediately 
undertake negotiations looking toward speedy merger, as 
required by the Constitution of the 


ee ee eee 
mergers must be completed, will not be 


State or local central bodies which have not, by August 
15, 1957, completed merger are directed, on that date, to 
refer to the President of the AFL-CIO for resolution, pur- 
suant to the Constitution, any problems or issues which are 
delaying the completion of merger in their particular cases. 
The President, then, will seek, through negotiations, to bring 
about agreement on these issues. 


postponed or 


13 Million White Collar 
Workers Goal of Drive 


(Continued from Page 1) 
organizing campaign will be ef- 
fected with all unions that wish 
them, Livingston stressed. He said 
that the organizing efforts might be 
among employes of offices, banks, 
industrial plants and other corpora- 
tions with heavy concentration of 
clerical or technical personnel. 

“We have no definite plans at 
this time,” the organization direc- 
tor said. “We've given it lots of 
thought and study and we'll give it 
more in the weeks ahead. 

Notes Better Response 

“There’s evidence of a better re- 
sponse than in the past from white 
collar workers to union organiza- 
tion efforts,” he said. 

“The economic position of the 
white collar worker has slipped, 
ia_ relation to the industrial 
worker—and I think they are 
more interested.in the benefits of 
unionism than at times past.” 


Building Trades Pay 
Rates Continue to Rise 


The hourly wage rates of union 
building trades workers continued 
their rise during the last quarter of 
1956, increasing nine-tenths of 1 
percent to an estimated average of 
$3.08 an hour, according to a sur- 
vey by the Labor Dept.’s Bureau 
of Labor Statistics. 

The survey covered seven major 
building trades in 100 cities and 
showed higher scales for slightly 
more than 50 percent of the work- 
ers studied. 


Livingston offered a rough guess 
of three million as the present figure 
for white collar workers in trade 
unions now. 

A number of studies, it has been 
pointed out, have shown that the 
ratio of white collar workers to 
production workers in many basic 
industries has been rapidly climb- 
ing. Increasing use of automation 
in industry may spur that change, 
with industry requiring more clerks 
and dial-watchers and fewer pro- 
duction workers. 

Livingston said an undetermined 
number of additional organizers 
might be hired by the AFL-CIO to 
help on the white-collar campaign. 


Fenton Nominated 
As NLRB Counsel 

Jerome D. Fenton of West- 
port, Conn., has been named 
general counsel of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board 
by Pres. Eisenhower. 

For three years Fenton has 
been director of the Industrial 
Personnel Security Office, 
Dept. of Defense. Before that 
he spent 11 years in charge of 
labor-management relations 
for Pan American Airways. 


He had previously prac- 
ticed law in Detroit. 


“Many state and local central bodies have already effected! 


organic merger,” 
a_ resolution, 


the council said in 
“and in numerous 


other instances good progress to-| 


ward merger has been made. In 
some other cases, however, includ- 
ing, unfortunately, many of the 


largest state and city bodies, proper | # 


progress toward merger has not 
been made. ... 

“State or local central bodies 
which have not, by Aug. 15, 1957, 
completed merger are directed, on 
that date, to refer to the president of 
the AFL-CIO for resolution, pur- 
suant to the constitution, any prob- 
lems or issues which are delaying 
the completion of merger in their 
particular cases. 

“The president, then will seek, 
through negotiation, to bring about 
agreement on these issues.” 

The council warned that “the 
AFL-CIO merger remains incom- 


plete” until, all state and local cen- 


tral bodies “be likewise merged.” 

“Further,” it added, “state and 
local central bodies will be unable 
to discharge their functions and re- 
sponsibilities with maximum effec- 
tiveness only when they are fully 
merged.” 


Suffridge 
Is Elected © 
To Council 


Miami Beach, Fla.— James A. 
Suffridge, president of the Retail 
Clerks Intl. Association has been 
elected a vice president of the AFL- 
CIO and a member of the Execu- 
tive Council. 

He succeeds A. L. Spradling, 
who resigned because of ill health. 

The 48-year-old Suffridge has 
headed the RCIA for the past 13 
years. 

He was elected president of the 
Retail Clerks in 1944. His title 


was changed to secretary-treasurer 


in 1947, and reverted to president 
in 1955. But throughout the period, 
Suffridge was the active head of the 
union. 

Suffridge is a member of the Ex- 
ecutive Board of the Industrial Un- 
ion Dept., and a fourth vice-presi- 
dent of the Union Label Dept. 

He joined the RCIA in 1934, and 

subsequently served as secretary- 

treasurer of Retail Food Clerks’ Lo- 
cal 870 in Oakland, Cal., presi- 
dent of the California State Coun- 
cil of Retail Clerks, and financial 
secretary-treasurer of the Oakland 
Central Labor Union. 


5 More Unions 
Affiliate With 
Label Dept. 


Miami Beach, Fla.—Five more 


unions have affiliated with the AFL- 
CIO Union Label and Service 
Trades Dept., the executive board 
of the department announced here. 

The new affiliations bring to 66 
the number of unions participating 
in union label activities through the 
department. 

The board also announced elec- 
tion of John F. English, secretary- 
treasurer of the Teamsters as sev- 
enth vice president of the depart- 
ment. 

The unions affiliating with the 
department are the Lithographers, 
United Paper Workers, Amal- 
gamated Clothing Workers, Brew- 
ery Workers and Machinists. The 
latter union has reaffiliated. 


UNDERSCORING ‘LABOR’S ROLE in community services, 
AFL-CIO Pres. George’ Meany presents the first of four mobile 
disaster canteens to Gen. Alfred M. Gruenther, president of the 
American Red Cross, at the Executive Council meeting in Miami | 
Beach, Fla. Two days later this unit and one other presented by the 
labor organization went into emergency service in flood-ravaged Vir- 
ginia, Kentucky and West Virginia. 


United Council Works 


Through Heavy Agenda 


(Continued from Page 1) 


the peoples behind the Iron Cur- 
tain, including a suggested diplo- 
matic. break with the puppet Kadar 
regime in Hungary and a refusal to 
divide up spheres of influence with 
the Soviet Kremlin rulers. 

@ A call for wide revisions in the 
McCarran-Walter immigration bill 
to permit more immigrants to this 
country, and specific steps to per- 
mit a greater. entry of refugees from 
Hungary. 

@A series of economic state- 
ments, including calls for investiga- 
tion of price inflation blamed on 
wage rises; improved tax benefits 
for lower and middle income fami- 
lies; a vastly improved social secu- 
rity program; and sharp criticism 
of the government’s hard money 
policy and its hard impact on mid- 
dle income home-building. 

@ Progress described as “hope- 
ful,” but by no means complete, in 
resolving differences between build- 
ing trades craft unions and indus- 
trial unions; and steps to resolve 
two specific disputes involving the 
Sheet Metal Union with the Steel- 
workers and the Electrical Workers 
(TUE}. 

@ Election of James Suffridge, 
head of the Retail Clerks, to suc- 
ceed A. L. Spradling of the Street 
Car and Bus Union, as a vice presi- 


dent and member of the Executive 
Council. Spradling resigned be- 
cause of ill health. The council 
noted with “deep regret” the death 
of Willard Townsend, a council 
member who for many years had 
headed the United Transport Serv- 
ice Employes. 

@ A demand that Congress and 
the Eisenhower Administration take 
what steps may be necessary “to 
extend equal rights and equal op- 
portunity to all Americans,” and 
approval of a six-point legislative 
program to make civil rights “en- 
forceable and more secure.” 

@ Presentation through the Com- 
munity Services Committee of four 
mobile disaster feeding trucks to 
the American Red Cross, and 
strong endorsement of further com- 
munity service plans and programs. 

e A call for improved wages and 
retirement benefits for federal gov- 
ernment employes. 

@ Endorsement of the boycott 


launched by the United Rubber 


Workers against O’Sullivan heels, 
where the union has been on strike 
for .months to gain decent wages 
and contract conditions. 

@ Admitted to AFL-CIO mem- 
bership the American Train. Dis- 
patchers Association, which has 
4,000 members and was founded 
in 1917. 


Council Urges Raise 
For Federal Workers 


Miami Beach, Fla.—The 85th Congress was strongly urged by 
the AFL-CIO Executive Council to increase the wages of govern- 
ment employes and to aa the pension benefits of retired 


federal workers. » 


The Federal Government, the! 
statement said, has attempted to 
base its wage standards on living 
costs alone—rather than consider 
such factors as productivity. 

Even on the basis of living costs 
alone, Uncle Sam’s wage earners 
“have been forced to endure pa- 
tiently unfair situations,” and in 13 
out of 15 years postal wage scales 
have lagged behind price increases, 
the statement asserted. 

The position of government em- 
ployes is “wholly realistic and rea- 
sonable” in asking the administra- 
tion to “face up to the fact of the 
high cost of living,” the council said. 

Retirement ‘benefits for large 
numbers of retired civil service em- 
ployes are -“grossly inadequate,” 
with about one-fifth of them receiv- 
ing about $50 a month and about 
three quarters getting less than $150 
a month. 


Metal Workers 
Contract Upheld 


Miami Beach, Fla.—The Execu- 
tive Council upheld a subcommit- 
tee finding that a contract exists be- 
tween the Sheet Metal Workers and 
the Belock Instrument Co., College 
Point, N. Y., and that the Electrical 
Workers (IUE) had sought to raid 
the workers there. 

The incident dates from last May. 
A council subcommittee of Vice 
Presidents L. S. Buckmaster and 
William Doherty reported that a 
contract did in fact exist between 
the Sheet Metal union and Belock, 
and that the IUE’s organizing ac- 
tivities were in contravention of the 
AFL-CIO constitution. 

In endorsing the subcommitiee 
report, however, the council said it 
would be willing to hear and study 
charges by IUE Pres. James B. 
Cargy concerning the nature of the 
Sheet Metal contract at the plant. 
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Highlights of Findings Against 3 Unions | 
Senate, Ethics Group, Special Staff : ee 
Rout Out Story of Corruption 


Practices Committee’s story of corruption and irresponsibility in three international unions ordered by 
the AFL-CIO Executive Council to clean up or face suspension in 90 days and possible expulsion next 


Novembet. 
Attention was focussed on the 
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unions in the spring of 1955 when a Senate subcommittee headed by 
§en. Paul Douglas (D-lIll.) started looking into the handling of certain union welfare funds. 

In the cases of the Distillery, Laundry, and Allied Industrial Workers, a sordid tale of irresponsi- 
bility, diversion of funds, jockeying of banking accounts and heavy recompense for certain officers 


was brought out in considerable detail. 


AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany assigned a staff committee to go through the testimony. Stanley 
H. Ruttenberg, Director of Research; Nelson Cruikshank, Director of Social Security, and Gen- 
eral Counsel J. Albert Woll—the latter studying two of the cases—brought in preliminary reports. 


Investigation Ordered by Executive Council 


Last August the Executive Council found reason to believe that on the basis of the congressional 
hearings and staff reports, the unions were subject to heavy corrupt influence and domination. It 
ordered the Ethical Practices Committee to investigate, and to hold hearings. 

Those hearings were held last fall. The committee is composed of five union presidents: Albert J. 
Hayes of the Machinists, who is chairman; Joseph Curran of the National Maritime Union; David 
Dubinsky of the Garment Workers; George Harrison of the Railway Clerks; and Jacob S. Potofsky of 


the Clothing Workers. 
. Arthur J. Goldberg, 


, 


three cases, concluded that the union “does not meet the standards for ethical union practices set 


AFL-CIO special counsel, served as its counsel. ; 
The three reports reviewed the evidence and testimony before the Douglas committee; summarized 

the earlier AFL-CIO staff studies; reported on the hearings conducted for each of the three accused 

unions; offered some general observations about the conduct of officers of each union; and, in all 


forth in the AFL-CIO constitution.” ‘. 


Here are highlight summaries of the Ethical Pra 


the three unions: 


Distillery Workers 


The Douglas Committee hear- 
ings brought out that former Sec.- 
Treas. Sol Cilento was one of three 
union Officials who received “pay- 
offs and kickbacks” from union 
welfare fund insurance premiums 
of almost $540,000 over a seven- 
year period. 

‘Union officials—including two 

sons of Pres. Joseph O’Neill— 

received added salaries from the 
welfare fund ranging up to $800 

a month, The union’s insurance 

was placed through Louis Saper- 

stein, to whom the union’s offi- 
cials were introduced by known 
racketeers. 


Saperstein, convicted m New 


Laundry Workers ~ 


The Douglas Senate Subcommit- 
tee charged that through Saperstein, 
the Newark insurance broker, and/ 
or Sec.-Treas. James of the union, 
more than a million dollars in wel- 
fare fund insurance premiums, spe- 
cial service fees and receipts of a 
local fund were embezzled. James 
was cited for contempt. for refusal 
to answer questions of the commit- 
tee. Security Mutual, the insurance 
firm used by the union, paid high 
commissions, a rebate of 5 percent 
for expenses, and during the years 
1951-53, $2,500 a month to James. 

Through the influence of Sap- 
erstein, the union transferred its 


Allied Industrial Workers 


The Ethical Practices Committee 
believes that “corrupt conduct has 
been amply proved and was not 
promptly and effectively cleaned up 
by the AIW International Union.” 

It noted that in New York, 
Johnny Dio, a notorious under- 


York State, was known as a fast 
operator in the insurance field, and 
it was he who paid the kickbacks 
until the union severed its connec- 
tion with him following the New 
York criminal action. 

While Cilento resigned as secre- 
tary-treasurer after the financial 
revelations, he kept continued in- 
fluence, largely as executive vice 
president of Local 2. The presi- 
dent of that local succeeded him as 
trustee of the welfare fund; the 
manager of the welfare fund was 
his nephew; the welfare fund coun- 
sel was counsel for Local 2. 

Many of the specific abuses have 
been ended. Kickbacks were ter- 


ctices Committee findings in the cases of each of 


minated, commissions sharply re- 


insurance from-Security Mutual 
to California Life, a firm owned 
through a holding company by 
a number of the union officials. 
The facts of that ownership were 
not disclosed in the minutes of 
the board of trustees of the 
fund, who subsequently trans- 
ferred it to the union. ‘ 

The union, in its defense plead- 
ings, argued that there was nothing 
wrong in many of the financial 
manipulations; that James refused 
to talk about his activities; and that 
existing standards of administration 
were not then in effect. ~ 

The Ethical Practices Committee 
noted that exhibits submitted by the 


that he was causing adverse 
publicity.” 

The committee found the AIW’s 
record in regard to Local 286 in 
Chicago, which is controlled by one 
Angelo Inciso, to be “shocking.” 

Inciso mixed up union and wel- 


duced and then ended when the 
welfare fund went on a self-insured 
basis. 

But, the Ethical Practices 
Committee said, the union has 
not done enough to clean up its 
fund. “The abuses are so out- 
rageous that anyone occupying 
key positions with the fund or 
with the union must necessarily 
be suspected, at least of lacking 
the ability or will to fulfill the 
responsibilities and duties of his 
office.” 

The union’s defense, the commit- 
tee noted, was based on denials— 
many of them unsupported in the 
light of other evidence—and on a 
pléa of ignorance. 


union “contain material which casts 
grave doubt upon many of the ex- 
planations and statements which 
were made by this union.” 
“There seems even now to be 
very little -realization of atro- 
ciously wrongful conduct and 
practices requiring voluntary cor- 
rection by the union itself,” the 
committee commented. “The 
failure of the union to take 
effective action (against James) 
is inexcuseable.” 

It raised an eyebrow at the fact 
that Pres. Sam Byers refused to in- 
vestigate secret union bank accounts 
opened by James, even after he had 
finally been notified by the bank. 


practices reflected by Local 286 and 
and the New York City locals,” the 
Ethical Practices Committee said. 
“The entire method of record- 
keeping in this case was almost 
an invitation to corruption and 
virtually a device for covering 


3 Others for 


(D-Ark.) said. 


told a press conference. 

voted to recommend contempt 
Brewster, Western Conference 
Local 174 secretary-treasurer; 


treasurer. 
All four had 


vice chairman and Robert F. 


Senate Group Cites Mohn, 


The special Senate committee investigating improper ac- 
tivities in labor-management relations will open major public 
hearings “within two weeks,” Chairman 


"Afters of the ‘Tesiabhen? Uslen Wil gut tuly teealiia 
but will not necessarily be the “starting point,” McClellan 


Meantime the Senate Government Operations Committee 
Einar O. Mohn, Teamsters’ executive vice president; Frank W. 


previdusly refused to testify before the Perma- 
nent Investigations subcommittee, challenging its jurisdiction. 

The special committee—an eight-nrember group drawn 
equally from the standing Labor and Permanent Investiga- 
tions units—completed its organization work by naming 
McClellan as chairman, Sen. Irving M. Ives (R-N. Y.) as 


Contempt 


John L. McClellan 


of Congress citations against 


president; Nugent La Poma, 
and Harry Reiss, Local 284 


Kennedy as chief counsel. 


3 Unions 


(Continued from Page 1) © 

clear that the Council's action is 
in essence an appeal to the mem- 
bership of each of the three or- 
ganizations to clean up their unions 
and meet decent ethical standards. 


Up to Membership ; 
Meany described the Council's 
act as a “drastic determination. 


We give these people three months 


to clean up. 

“I think we should let the mem- 
bership of these unions know the 
facts. Our course of action was 
based on two objectives: To get 
reforms, and to let members put 
pressure on their leaders.” 

He expressed hope that there 
would be enough “initiative and 
decency” to bring about clean-up 
reforms. . 

The reports of the Ethical 
Practices Committee, on which 
the Council’s “clean up—or else” 
action was based, were replete 
with indications of mishandling 
of funds, lack of union democ- 
racy, irresponsible activities by 
union leaders, and generally high, 
wide and handsome financial 
practices. 

Much of the information came 
from hearings of the Senate Sub- 
committee headed by Sen. Paul 
Douglas (D-Ill.), where a number 
of officers of all three unions were 
called to the witness stand. 

One of the points emphasized 
by the Ethical Practices Commit- 
tee was that, despite these revela- 
tions of questionable financial prac- 
tices, leaders of the unions took 


efforts to recover diverted funds. 
Few Reforms Made 
Since the hearings of the Ethical 


fall, a few reforms have been made 


gested that these were motivated 


little interest in punitive action or 


Practices Committee were sched- 
uled and held in Washington last 


—but the committee strongly sug- 


not by a genuine desire for clean 


Ordered: 


Clean Up or Else 


signed just a few days after the 
reports were issued to the Execu- 
tive Council meeting—but was 
immediately named a general or- 
ganizer for the union on the 
West Coast. The AIW’s head- 
quarters are in Beverly Hills, 
Calif. 


Sec.-Treas. E. C. James was sus 
pended from his post in the Laum 
dry Workers after he refused ta 
explain what had happened ta 
$900,000 in welfare fund premié 
ums, 

Unions Plead Innocence 
Meany, when asked what the 
three unions might be expected te 
do in order to comply with the 
council’s clean-up mandate, coun 
tered with these words: “These 
people are over 21. They know." 
Sol Lippman, counsel for the 
Distillery Workers, remarked: 

“I’m over 21 and I don’t know." 

Lippman told reporters he 

thought the AFL-CIO statement 
was “worded very ambiguously.” 
The precise series of actions 
which the Council might . want 
the Distillery Workers to take 
“should have been put down in 
clear and reasonable language,” 
he maintained. 

In obvious disagreement with 
the 28 members of the AFL-CIO 
Executive Council who voted fos 
the clean-up order, Lippman added 

“I vehemently take issue with 
the statement that the Distillery 
Workers Union is now or ever wat 
subject to corrupt influences.” 

A similar bland note was struck 
by Counsel David Previant of the 
Allied Industrial Workers. He 
said: 

“We deny that there are any 
corrupt influences or abuses in ous 
union. Accordingly we are pres 
ently in compliance with the direo 
tive (of the Executive Council) 
The Council is in error.” - 


Charges Are Denied 


unionism but for the purpose of 
getting the accused officials out of 
the spotlight.: ~ 
The secretary-treasurers of all 
three of the unions have resigned. 
Sec.-Treas. Sol Cilento of the 
Distillery Workers, a key figure in 
financial manipulations of that un- 
ion’s welfare fund, resigned some 
time ago—although no effort was 
made to remove him as executive 
vice president of the union’s Local, 
2 in New York. 
Sec.-Treas. Anthony Doria, de- 
scribed as a key figure in the 
Allied Industrial Workers, re- 


world figure, was a charter member 
of at least one AIW local union, 
even though he held no job in. the 
union’s industrial jurisdiction. Ef- 
forts by a previous president to end 
the evil of “paper locals”—charters 
“owned” by dubious characters who 
used them for shake-down pur- 
poses—were beaten down. . 
While the union eventually 
investigated Dio’s activities, the 
“records show it found nothing 
wrong with them. Dio was not 
expelled or censured; “he re- 
signed because the union felt 


fare funds; the membership was 
kept in the dark about insurance 
premiums and the state of the union 
treasury; Inciso used union funds 
for personal trips, gifts, loans. 

Inciso was eventually permitted 
to resign from the AIW and take 
his local—with its $300,000 treas- 
ury and 4,200 members—out of the 
organization. Local 286 was not 
expelled, nor was Inciso tried or 
expelled. dha: Si 

“We are not satisfied that the 
union has developed adequate safe- 
guards against a recurrence of the 


it up. 
“The practices which tolerated 
and perhaps encouraged the cor- 
ruption are apparently still being 
followed . .. it is difficult to believe 
that the abuses could have con- 
tinued as long as they did, had the 
union officials involved been ac- 
tuated by a genuine sense of duty. 
“The report found that Doria, as 
the chief financial officer of the 
AIW, tolerated many of Inciso’s 
practices and, by juggling the local’s 
bank accounts with Inciso, in fact 
cooperated with him.” 


A statement from the Laundry 
Workers executive board, which 
met shortly after the AFL-CIO ao 
tion, said it would fight for “the 
traditional right of international 
unions to remain autonomous is 
the administration of their own 
locals.” : 

The entire Council was present 
for the discussions, except for Pres. 
Dave Beck of the Teamsters, who 
flew to the Island of Nassau on 
Feb. 3 and was reported ready to 
leave from that British possession 
for Europe. AGS 
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- Partial Text sof E Ethical Practices Godes:_ 


Racketeers, Crooks, Communists and F mécists 


Article VIII, Section 7 of the Constitution of the 
AFL-CIO establishes that “It is a basic principle of 
this federation that it must be and remain free from 
any and all corrupt influences and from the under- 
mining efforts of communist, fascist or other totali- 
tarian agencies who are opposed to the basic 
principles of our democracy and of sais and demo- 
cratic trade unionism.” 

Under this constitutional provision teins is no 
room within the federation or any of its affiliated 
unions for any person in a position of leadership 
or responsibility who is a crook, a racketeer, a 
Communist or a Fascist. And it is the obligation 
of every union affiliated with the AFL-CIO to take 
appropriate steps to ensure that this principle is 
complied with. 

Neither the AFL-CIO nor its affiliated unions 
are law-enforcing agencies. It is not within the 
purview or authority of a trade union to convict 
its members of a violation of a statutory law. 
But it is the duty and responsibility of each 
the federation to see to it that it is free of all 
corrupt, Cemmunist or Fascist influences. 

Consequently, a trade union need not wait upon 
a criminal conviction to bar from office corrupt, 
Communist or Fascist influences. The responsibility 


of each union to see to it that it is free of such | 


influences is not a responsibility placed upon our 
unions by law. 


4 


The “AFL-CIO. News” is pobliching o on this 


The full text of these codes, together with. 
a previously adopted: code on issuance of local 
charters, will be available shortly in pamphlet 
form from the AFL-CIO Dept. of Publications. 

An announcement when the pamphlet will 
be available will be published in the “AFL-CIO 
News.” 


‘erime involving moral turpitude offensive to trade 

union morality, he should be barred from office or 
responsible position in the labor movement. Obvi- 
ously also, a person commonly known to be a crook 
or racketeer, should not enjoy immunity to prey 
upon the trade union movement because he has 
somehow managed to escape conviction. 

In this area, as in all others, determinations must 
be made as a matter of common sense and with due 
regard to the rights of the labor unions and the 
individuals involved. 

The Ethical Practices Committee recommends 
that the Executive Council of the AFL-CIO adopt 
the following policies to safeguard the good name 
of the AFL-CIO and its affiliated unions: 

1—The AFL-CIO and each of its affiliated unions 


Obviously, if a person has been convicted of a. 


a 


- should endertake the obligation, ‘ehrough appro- 


priate constitutional or administrative measures and 


orderly procedures, to insure that no persons who @ 


constitute corrupt influences or practices or who 
represent or support Communist, Fascist or totali- 
tarian agencies should hold office of any kind in 
such trade unions or organizations. — 

2—No person should hold ‘or retain office of 


‘appointed position in the AFL-CIO or any of its | 
affiliated national or international unions or sub- 
ordinate bodies thereof who has been convicted of 


any crime involving moral turpitude offensive to 
trade union morality. 

3—No person should hold or retain office ot 
appointed position in the AFL-CIO or any of its 
affiliated national or international unions or sub- 
ordinate bodies thereof who is commonly known . 
to be a crook or racketeer preying on the labor. 


movement and its good name for corrupt pur- 


‘poses, whether or not previously convicted_ for 
such nefarious activities, __ 

4—No person should hold or retain office or 
appointed position in the AFL-CIO or any of its 
affiliated national or international unions or sub- 


' ordinate bodies thereof who is a member, consistent 


supporter or who actively participates in the activ- 
ities of the Communist Party or of any Fascist or 
other totalitarian organization which opposes the 
democratic Principles to which our country and the 
American trade union movement are dedicated. 


Conflicts of Interest of Union Officials — 


_ The code herein recommen 
flicts of interest in the inves 
interests of union officials. 

It is too plain for extended discussion that a basic 
ethical principle in the conduct of trade union 
affairs is that no responsible trade union official 
should have a personal financial interest which con- 
flicts with the full performance of his fiduciary 
duties as a workers’ representative. : 

Obviously an irreconcilable conflict of interest 
would be present if a trade union official, clothed 
with responsibility and discretion in conducting the 
representation of workers, simultaneously maintains 
a substantial interest in the profits of the employer 
of the workers whom he is charged with repre- 
senting. 

Even though, in a particular instance, there may 
be no actual malfeasance in the representation of 
the employes involved, the opportunity for personal 
gain at the expense of the welfare of the employes 
whom the union official represents obviously 
exists ... 


In a sense, a trade union official holds a position 
comparable to that of a public servant. Like a 
public servant, he has a high fiduciary duty not 
only to serve the members of his union honestly 
and faithfully, but also to avoid personal economic 
interests which may conflict or appear to conflict 


deals with con- 
and business 


with the full performance of his responsibility to 
« those whom he serves. . 

Like public servants, trade union leaders ought 
to be paid compensation commensurate with their 
services. But, like public servants, trade union 
leaders must accept certain limitations upon their 
private activities which result from the nature of 
their services. 

On the basis of these considerations, the Ethical 
Practices Committee, under the authority vested in 
it by the Constitution of the AFL-CIO and pursuant 
to the mandate of the First Constitutional Conven- 
tion of the AFL-CIO, recommends that the Execu- 
tive Council of the AFL-CIO adopt the following 
policies to safeguard the good name of the AFL-CIO 
and its affiliated unions: 

1—No responsible trade union official should 
have a personal financial interest which conflicts 
with the full performance of his fiduciary duties as 
a workers’ representative. 

2—No responsible trade union official should 
own or have a substantial business interest in any 
business enterprise with which his union bargains 
collectively, or in any business enterprise which 
is in competition with any other business enter- 
prise with which his union bargains collectively. 
3—No responsible trade union official should 
own or. have a substantial business interest in a 
business enterprise a substantial part of which con- 


sists of buying from, selling to, or otherwise dealing 
with the business enterprise with which his union 
bargains collectively. 
4—The provisions of paragraph 2 and 3 above do 
not apply in the case of an investment in the pub- 
licly traded securities of widely-held corporations 
which investment does not constitute a substantial 
enough holding to affect or influence the course 
of corporate decision. 
5—No responsible trade union official should 
accept “kickbacks,” under-the-table payments, 
gifts of other than nominal value, or any personal 
payment of any kind other than regular pay and 


benefits for work performed as an employe from | 


an employer or business enterprise with which his 
union bargains collectively. 
6—The policies herein set forth apply to: (a) all 
officers of the AFL-CIO and all officers of national 
and international unions affiliated with the AFL- 
CIO, (b) to all elected or appointed staff repre- 
sentatives and business agents of such organizations, 
and (c) to all officers of subordinate bodies of such 
organizations who have any degree of discretion or 
responsibility in the negotiation of collective bar- 
gaining agreements or their administration. 
7—The principles herein set forth apply not only 
where investments are made by union officials, but 
also where third persons are used as blinds or covers 
to conceal the financial interests of union officials. 


Code Governing Health and Welfare Funds 


The task of administering and operating health 
and welfare programs which have been developed 
through collective bargaining has placed heavy new 
responsibilities upon the shoulders of trade union 
Officials. The funds involved are paid for through 
the labor of the workers covered by the plans. 

For this reason, it is imperative that the AFL-CIO 
and each of the national and international unions 
affiliated with it rigorously adhere to the highest 
ethical standards in dealing _ the subject of 
health and welfare funds. 

The Ethical Practices TT . recommends 
that the Executive Council of the AFL-CIO adopt 
the following policies*to' safeguard the good name 
of the AFL-CIO and its affiliated unions: 

1—No union official who already receives full 


time pay from his union should receive fees or © 


salaries of any kind from a fund established for 
the provision of a health, welfare or retirement 
program ... ’ 

2—No union official, employe or other person 
acting as agent or representative of a union, who 
exercises responsibilities or influence in the ad- 
ministration of welfare programs or the placement 
of insurance contracts, should have any compro- 
mising personal ties, direct or indirect, with outside 
agencies such as insurance carriers, brokers, or 
consultants doing business with the welfare 


3—Complete records of the financial operations 
of all welfare funds and programs should be 
maintained in accordance with the best 


accounting — 
practice. Each such fund should be audited . 


regularly by internal auditors. In addition each 
such fund should be audited at least once each 
year, and preferably semi-annually, by certified 
public or other independent accountants ef un- 
questioned professional integrity .. . 

4—All audit reports should be available to the 
membership of the union and the affected em- 
ployes. 

5—The trustees or administrators. of welfare 
_ funds should make a full disclosure and report to. 
the beneficiaries at least once each year... 


6—Where health and welfare benefits are pro- 
vided through the use of a commercial insurance 
carrier, the carrier should be selected through 


competitive bids solicited from a substantial num- — 


ber of reliable companies, on the basis of the 
lowest net cost for the given benefits submitted 
by a responsible carrier . . . 

7—Where a union or union trustees participate 
in the administration of the investment of welfare 
fund reserves, the union or its trustees should 
make every effort to prohibit the investment of 
welfare fund reserves.in the business of any con- 
tributing employer, insurance carrier or agency 


doing business with the fund, or in any enterprise 
in which any trustee, officer or employe of the 


‘_ fund has a personal financial interest of such a 


nature as to be affected by the fund’s investment 
or disinvestment .. . 

8—Where any trustee, agent, fiduciary or em- 
ploye of a health or welfare. program is found to 
have received an unethical payment, the union 
should insist upon his removal and should take 
appropriate legal steps against both the party 
receiving and the party making the payment. 

9—Every welfare program should provide re- 
dress against the arbitrary or unjust denial of 
claims so as to afford the individual member 
prompt and effective relief’ where his claim for 
benefits has been improperly rejected. 

10—The duty of policing and enforcing these 
standards is shared by every union member, 28 
well as by local, national and international 
officials. The best safeguard against abuses _ lies 
in the hands of a vigilant, informed and active 
membership, jealous of their rights and interests 
in the operation of health and welfare programs, 
as well as any other trade union program, 

11—Where constitutional amendments of 
changes in internal administrative procedure are 
necessary to comply with the standards herein set 
forth, such amendments and changes should be 
undertaken at the earliest practicable time. 
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Congress Urged to Take Action 
On More Liberal Social Security 


- Miami Beach, Fla.—Hospital, nursing home and medical care for retired workers, widows and 
orphans eligible for benefits under social security has been recommended by the AFL-CIO Executive 
Council. Urging Congress to liberalize the Social Security Act at the present session, the Executive 


Council also cited “most urgent‘ 


present need” for a minimum of 
‘0 percent increase in present 
henefits, and an increase in the 
wage base to reflect the rise in 
mas siege Sp ee Oe 
curity. 

The council’s isa noted a 
need to keep the costs of hospital 
and nursing home service “within 
reasonable limits,” and recom- 
mended providing such service 
benefits with a maximum of 60 
days in the hospital, and a total 
not to exceed 120 days in both 
hospital and nursing home. Serv- 
ices would include customary room 
care, bed-patient service and al ak 
cal care. 


Support Increase 

“This package,” the Executive 
Council said, “can be financed by 
& net increase in level premium 
cost not exceeding 1 percent of 
payroll. The added protection and 
the improved benefits are well 
worth this additional contribution 
rate, which would be divided 
equally between employers and 
workers.” 

The action in supporting the 
-increases in payments necessary 
to finance improvements in So- 
cial Security is in keeping with 
a long-standing policy of the 


= 


4 


AFL-CIO, the Executive Council 
noted. 

In the area of supplementary 
unemployment benefits, the council 
hailed the favorable reaction of 
states to the integration of SUB 
payments with benefits received 
under unemployment insurance, 
noting that “nearly two-thirds of 
the states now permit simultaneous 
receipt, as compared with four 
which have taken adverse action.” 
* State unemployment insurance 
laws, the council declared, “con- 
tinue’ to be woefully inadequate,” 
as evidenced by a recent statement 


Council Endorses — 
O’ Sullivan Boycott 
‘Miami Beach, Fla. — The 
AFL-CIO Executive Council 
endorsed the nationwide boy- 
cott called by the United 
Rubber Workers against the 
O'Sullivan Rubber Co., of 


Lecal 511, in 
May 13, 1956. 


from Labor Sec. James P. Mitchell 
that “not a single state has met the 
very mod6rate recommendations 
for improvement made in 1954 by 
Pres. Eisenhower.” 


Need Federal Action 

The failure supports labor’s con- 
tention that “needed improvements 
. « . can only be achieved by fed- 
eral action,” the 29-member council 


in benefits to two-thirds of average 
weekly earnings, and an extension 
of the time period for benefits. to 
39 weeks. 


The council urged enactment 
of a program of federal assist- 
ance to professional schools 
training doctors, dentists, nurses. 
and medical technicians “in the 
form of grants for construction, 
expansion, .equipment and main- 
tenance of physical facilities,” 
as well as “grants for. scholar- 
ships to aid qualified students in 
meeting the high cost of medical 
education.” — 

The statement also recommended 
“enactment of a program of federal 


loans, to further the. development 
and expansion of non-profit, direct 


said, as it called for an increase| . 


aid, such as grants and low-interest} 


service medical care pre-payment 


tempts to improve living condi- 
tions. 


Key Economy Questions 
The economic outlook statement 
held that “consumer spending and 
the government’s monetary policy 
provide the key to the level of eco- 
nomic activities in the first half of 
1957,” and said the economy will 
hinge on such key questions as: 

© “Will automobile and other 
consumer hard goods output and 
sales rise from their 1956 slump? 

© “Will home building revive 
after its sharp decline of the past 
twe years? 


PRICE oF MEDICAL CARE AND PRICES oF ‘ALL OTHER 
«§ Rising Prices” CONSUMER GOODS AND SERVICES Council Predicts 1 95 7 : 
a pa, : 1953-1986 ‘ 
i - li Find M bless 
wei Blamed On | own necene Will Find More Jobless 
i. Profit Gouge ; Miami Beach, Fla—A modest but inadequate growth in the 
be total national output, resulting in increased unemployment, has 
' Miami Beach, Fla. — Laying : been predicted for 1957 by the AFL-CIO Executive Council. 
tH the blame for the continued rise In a statement on the economic outlook the council foresaw 
. in the cost of living on oe “an annual growth rate of 2 to 3 percent in the physical volume 
en | ar in industry, of total output,” which, it said, “is 
of a cis Sele Counc hee has below the average yearly rate of| Planned high level of investment, 
to. national economic e ion since| despite the government's tight- 
called for a sweeping government ee n mpenel “ 
investigation of the relations be- 7.” It continued: money policy? 
or en rices, profits investments “Such rate of economic growth} . © “Will consumer spending rise_ 
its pt wages. fe Oh will, probably result in somewhat} fast enough .. . ted buy Sa 
bE Answering repeated attacks on™ a parable months of 1956-due to an| services made available by new 
a union wage policies because of ‘ F as increasing labor force and rising and improved productive equip- 
or. ising prices, the council em- S SO cdi geaduceieley* ment?” 
= hatically declared that price in- 
= ecaes “are overwhelmingly un- Se. Tae eee Wik Be Tax ‘Break’ 
related to wage increases.” i ae a Taking issue with Pres. Eisen- - 
“We firmly believe,” the council hower’s views on inflation, the Ur ed f or 
said, “that excessive price increases “ALL ITEMS OTHER THAN nee Sentet to Be venene eS 
in certain basic commodities have MEDICAL CARE of several key economic activities, 
been unwarranted and . . . have - ae moe ary meee fe Low Earner s 
: r report that output is down a Ee 
> eg a sped 3 pre JA Pe 
, Of 1.” 100 . drop in new housing starts, and the | @U° ef for low and middle- 
the 1951 ‘s2 53 "4 leveling off of the boom in business | mc¢ome families has been urged on 
the (—-—«sAOuttstrips Wage Costs outlays for new plant and equip-| Congress by the 29-member AFL- 
rE ‘fae Sbcaikditene Geiceibibee: Cori Includes following Consumer Price Index Emory ol Food, ment: CIO Executive Council. 
cil said “the American public Reading Gowreutlion’ and ether Guede and Services, “Last year’s unbalanced growth | . CAlling for action in the present 
should be made aware of the fact : ; A0L-40D Ciperimnit: ed Citi Seneity —an investment boom accompa- | *ssion, the council said tax relief 
that price rises for many basic] gues: us Department of taber dupe se nied by declining markets for | ‘© ¥48¢ carners and other groups of 
HB oods have far outstripped wage consumer hard-goods, homes and | /©W and middle-income families can 
ling costs. The price-profit policies, of| workers and unions to moderate | package won by the United Steel-| farm equipment—must be fol- be achieved “without a loss in rev 
Lion many major corporations in basic] their wage demands lest they | workers in 1956, “assuming no ab-| jowed this year by an improved | °®¥ providing lawmakers “close 
industries should be brought into| supposedly create inflationary | sorption out of increased produc-| balance between investment and |# 2Umber of the serious loopholes 
' the focus of public attention.” pressures, the newspapers simul- | tivity, translates into additional] consumer activities,” the council | UF tax laws that now permit the 
, It urged Congress, through its} taneously reported gasoline price | labor costs to U.S. Steel of $82 said, “if the economy is to move | °S©@P¢ of many billions of ad 
te Joint Economic Committee, to| imcreases and sharply rising in- | million. The ‘corporation’s price} shead on a sound basis.” ditional revenue.” 
oe “conduct ‘an investigation of the| vemtories of gasoline and fuel | rise of $8.50 per ton increased its : ee The Executive Council said that, 
tial price-profit-investment-wage poli-| oils.” income . . . by approximately $230 It predicted that “rising govern-| since World War II, “inadequate 
cies of the dominant price-leading] The council’s statement said “the| million.” ey ‘ san pris ad age attention has been given to the 
corporations in basic industries.” | rise in output per manhour of work Thus, the Executive Council cae a paces, oagges ets and) mounting tax burden” of low and 
Pointing to the fact that, in the| and in output per unit of capital—| declared, “increased revenue 8 ne sell rs Hi coed aac middle-income families, noting that 
11 months between January and| along with increasing profit margins} from price rises exceeded labor ‘ihietie activits - all ecO-| “in the snost recent overhauling 
November 1956, the cost of living| and substantial rates of return on| ‘costs’ by an almost 3-to-1 ratio. = which Congress gave to the tax 
rose 2.8 percent, as compared with| investinent—make possible both| This is evidently not enough for Federal, state and local govern-| legislation in 1954, almost all the 
an increase of only 1.4 percent in| continuing improvements in wages,| the industry because they are | ™&nts are expected to increase their | benefits were concentrated on large 
the four years from January 1952| hours and fringe benefits and a rela-| mow agitating for further price spending for national security, corporations and families in the 
to December 1955, the council as-| tively stable price level.” increases.” - er ane taal _ hospitals | higher income brackets.” 
serted: To underscore its contention that| The pattern, said the council, is| — Md Pages party Pi The AFL-CIO five-point tax 
“Qn the same day that Pres. | wage increases were not responsible | substantially the same in the auto- onante-diie deme = oe a ala program — ee in excise 
Eisenhower delivered his State of | for spiralling prices, the council | mobile, chemical, paper, aluminum, | 5¢ +! ot ne Sasol ee taxes on tobacco, alcoholic bev- 
the Union message, advising | pointed out that the 20-cent hourly | meat and food Processing industries. gr 8 pop “| exages, automobile parts and ac- 


cessories—scheduled for Apr. 1 
—be allowed to go into effect. 

The council declared that the ex~ 
isting tax rate on corporate income 
should be maintained at 52 percent, 
instead of dropping to 47 percent 
on Apr. 1, as presently planned. 
Instead, it continued, “the tax bur- 
den on small businesses should be 
eased,” by reversing the normal cor- 
porate rate of 30 percent and the 
surtax rate of 22 percent on all 
income above $25,000. 

In the area of specific tax relief 
to low and moderate-income fam- 
ilies, the council favored “at least 
an increase in the exemption from 


© “Will business maintain its 


$600 to $700.” 


wage increases. 


direct government controls. 


Only a week earlier, Labor 


he said. 


Joint C 
of self-restraint the President asked. 


plans.” 


Ike Warns Wage, Price . 


Controls Imminent . 


Pres. Eisenhower has warned that the government would be 
compelled to impose price and wage controls unless business 
and labor heed his pleas for “restraint” in price rises and 


Emphasizing his concern about inflation, against which he 
has warned in repeated messages to Congress this year, the 
President indicated, however, he was reluctant te move toward 


The President’s statement marks the first time in his Admin- 
istration that he has suggested inflation controls,-which he can- 
celled after the Kerean armistice, might be renewed. 


attempts by reporters to get him to say what the government 
might do if industry and labor failed to do “voluntarily” what 
the President had requested. The question was “hypothetical,” 


An imposing group of economists has testified before the 
ongressional Economic Committee that it is unrealistic 
to expect industry and labor “voluntarily” to exercise the type 


Sec. James P. Mitchell rejected 
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Clean-Up Time 

HE AFL-CIO Executive Council and the Ethical Practices 
1 Committee have been doing some* valuable research in the 
shabby ‘back alleys of American trade unionism. What they have 
discovered, in the cases of three unions, is a shabby, smelly mess 
of intrigue, financial irresponsibility, a concept that union leadership 
is a chance te milk the members rather than serve them. 

The Ethical Practices Committee, in a series of three blistering 
statements, has exposed the evils it studied in the three unions— 
Distillery, Laundry and Allied Industrial Workers. It has found 
that the leadership of these three unions does not match up to the 
AFL-CIO’s sense of decent, ethical standards. 


The Executive Council, after giving each of the three unions 
a thorough hearing, has ordered them to clean up the mess or to 
stand suspension from the AFL-CIO in another 90 days. Such a 
suspension would probably be followed by expulsion at next 
November’s convention. . 

Each of the leadership of the three unions denied or alibied the 
record—but neither the committee nor the Council found these 
statements convincing; and in some cases, at least, truth seemed 
to be absent. 


What the Council wants from the leadership and the members 
of these three unions is a “good faith” effort to clean house. 
Whether such an effort will be made depends on their leaders— 
and perhaps even more on their members. 

The leaders of these unions, which have been used as organiza- 
tions to enrich many of the officers, have on occasion been arro- 
gant; contemptuous of congressional committees; defensive in a 
legalistic rather than a moral sense. 


’ The workers—reportedly 175,000 of them—who make up these 
unions have a right to decent, clean unionism. 


With the facts now before them; with the stated belief of the 
AFL-CIO that their organizations are under seriously corrupt 
influences, these workers have an incentive to exert their Ameri- 
can rights to insist that the rascals be cleaned out, that the rack- 
eteers be removed, that the unions be purged of wrong-doers. 

These is a simple blueprint for this task—compliance with the 
Ethical Practices Committee reports and the ethical standards of 
the AFL-CIO. But the spirit in which the clean-up is attempted will 
be watched with close attention and interest. 

With that spirit, these three unions can be restored to full moral 
standing in the family of labor. 

Without that good faith, they will find themselves divorced from 
the democratic labor movement—continued easy prey for racketeers 
and crooks whose only god is the shady dollar. 

It is to be hoped—fervently hoped—that a way may be found 
within the next 90 days to restore the original good reputations of 


these unions. Such a restoration will be good for the workers, and 
for the entire labor movement. 
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Swedish Trade Unions Have Grown 
To Embrace Nearly All Employed | 


(The following is excerpted from an address before 
the United Nations Economic and Social Council by 
Valter Aman, Swedish government delegate to. the 
UN and president of the United Federation of Sal- 
aried Employes and Civic Workers of Sweden.) 


During a long and fortunate development, trade 
unionism in Sweden has grown to embrace practi- 
cally all employed persons. 

The more the membership has grown the more 
responsibility the unions have been able to show, 
because man by nature uses a weapon more care- 
fully the more dangerous it is. 


Further, the larger a confederation or national 
union is, the more it covers of a country’s popula- 
tion. Insofar as its actions have a negative effect on 
the population that will be the case for its own union- 
members or more probably the fellow-trade unionists 
belonging to the same confederation. 

The result is that one has, if only with regard to 
their interests, to weigh more carefully the advan- 


tages and disadvantages of trade union actions the 
larger the organization is. 
Right to Strike-Never Disputed 

In order to throw more light I would like to men- 
tion that in the 1920's strikes in Sweden caused an 
average loss of 3,250,000 working days each year. 
In the 20’s there were 400,000 organized workers, 
which gives a statistical average of eight lost working 
days per man annually. 

Thirty years later, that is in the 1950's, the Swedish 
Confederation of Trade Unions have 1.3 million 
members. During the seven years of the current dec- 
ade less than 250,000 working days have been lost an- 
nually through strikes, which gives an average statis- 
tical figure of about 1144 hours per man a year. 


We in Sweden firmly believe that this happy de- 
velopment has taken place just because the prin- 
ciple of the right to strike has never been disputed. 
Much social unrest would certainly have been seen, 
if the workers had not this final argument to use 
in their early struggle for a better life. 

It sounds as a paradox, but our experience is that 
the very existence of a right to strike has eliminated 
many possible strikes, because the possibility of strik- 
ing produces a status of equality between the two 
negotiating sides and thus leads to material results 


‘| which do prevent the desire to strike. 


One wants to promote, by all means, trade union 
rights. And this has been done in my country to the 
extent that not only civil servants, but the police and 
the armed forces are organized in trade unions. 


The only limitations in the exercise of the trade 


union rights of these categories: the administration, 


' of Sweden calls a strike? 


the police, and the armed forces, is that top.ra 
Officialsk—who they are is to be decided by the law 
courts, should the case arise—are not allowed 
strike, but mind you they have all other rights com 
nected with trade unionism. € 


Degree of Danger Deciding Standard 

In the middle of the 20th Century there are other 
considerations to make within a state, when deciding 
whether a strike should be permissible or not. The 
deciding standard has to be the degree of danger 
society connected with a possible strike. 

One way or another, one has got to avoid a strike 
by the power station engineers, numbering some hui 
dred men, while on the other hand one need not 
mind if the same number of the police strike. ; 

Now what does one do if the whole police force” 

If all other means fail— 

and there are several within the well-balanced sy» 

tem of solving conflicts in the labor market—parlia- 

ment meets to discuss the conflict, while at the same 

time negotiations go on between the employes and 
the employers. 

If necessary a special law would be enacted making 
it an obligation of the police to be on duty. The 
advantages of a special law as compared with a gem 
eral legislation is that public opinion takes a more j 
vivid interest in the case and judges it, in the end, 
through its elected representatives in parliament. 

In this way, the interests of—as in this instance— 
the police forces are safeguarded more effectively 
than if a permanent law had had to be applied. Thi 
system keeps alive the sense of responsibility with the 
employes and: the civil servants. 


“Why don’t you take it easy with your old lady. § 
You know that modern parents aren't as wi 
equipped to cope with this terrible world as you 
and I are,” * 
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AFL-CIO NEWS, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Saturday, February 9, 1957 


Union Land-Lubbers 
see Navy Sub Hunt 


Miami Beach, Fla.—Nearly 150 trade unionists—most of them 
definitely land-lubbers—took a day off from Executive Council — 
and other meetings to go down to the sea in ships and helicopters. 

Host was the U.S. Navy. By arrangement with Sec.-Treas. 

William F. Schnitzler, the Navy set up a “helicopter ferry” to 
transport the union officials from the Miami Naval Air Station 
to the U.S.S. Antietam, a submarine-hunting aircraft carrier lying 
five miles off the coast. 
a submarine, have been participating in training maneuvers along 
the Atlantic coast. As part of these exercises, planes and heli- 
copters operating from the broad expanses of the Antiectam’s 
flight deck joined with the destroyers to track down a U.S. sub- 
marine—and after the sub was safely out of the way, the planes 
and destroyers peppered the spot with rocket weapons and depth 
charges. ; : ‘ 

During the course of the five-hour visit to the carrier, Rear- 
Admiral Courtney Shands, commanding the Navy task force, and 
Captain William A. Thorn, skipper of the Antietam, described 
the role of the Navy to the union representatives. The Captain 
said he and the Admiral somehow managed to avoid most “juris- 
dictional disputes”—-even though both hold command positions 
on the carrier flagship. : 

Vice Admiral E. W. Clexton of Navy Material, and Julius 
Kuczma, his advisor on industrial relations, made arrangements for 
the visit to the Antietam—as part of a program of showing to 
labor how the programs it supports and the equipment made by 
union members are utilized by the Navy. 


. estim ,000 Navy men—aboar seven i 
HIGH NAVAL OFFICIALS welcomed Executive’ Council members on the flight deck of the Antietam,|_ A" se nea pooling her a pete ees a esc 


at the start of the Hunter-Killer exercise which underscored the Navy’s role in protecting America’s Dept. to underscore the role played by the Hunter-Killer fleet in 
shoreline from enemy attack protecting America’s shoreline from surprise attack. 


A NAVY HELICOPTER—one of more than a score used to ferry union officials from the Naval Air 
Station at Miami to the U.S.S. Antietam—is shown as it lands on the deck of the carrier prior to the 
start of the five-hour submarine-hunting maneuvers. 
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"SOME OF THE 150 TRADE UNIONISTS, who took time off from council ses- UNDER THE WATCHFUL EYES of top Navy brass, AFL-CIO Sec.-Treas. Wil- 
sions, jam the superstructure of the aircraft carrier, as they watch the ships, planes liam F. Schnitzler and Vice Pres. David J. McDonald monitor the radio on the 
and helicopters participating in the day-long maneuver. .  arrier’s bridge as the naval exercise gets under way. 
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EDGE OF THE CITY, a new M-G-M released movie about two workers in a New York City railroad 
. freight yard, seeks, according to its producer David Susskind, to show “an integrated relationship be- 
tween Negroes and whites, and that such associations can be natural and real.” In this scene, Jack 
Warden, as a grafting foreman, plants his loading hook on the shoulder of the star, Sidney Poitier, third 
from left, who has stopped him from fighting his friend, played by John Cassavetes (right). The film 
has been hailed as “a good movie” by William Oliver, co-director of the Auto Workers Anti-Discrimi- 


nation Dept. 
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How fo Buy: 


Check Food Package Weights 


By Sidney Margolius 


SHOPPER who whisks through a supermarket 
these days, grabbing packages without stopping 
. to check the net weights, can get shortweighted 
considerably. 

A survey by this department finds there is not only 
a bewildering multiplicity of sizes, but two packages 
that look much alike 
to the casual buyer 
may vary from 3 to 
20 percent in their 
contents. 

Moreover, the 
trend is toward 
smaller sizes of cans 
claimed to be more 
convenient for the 
consumer. Whether 
or not they’re really 
more convenient, 
they’re certainly 
more expensive per 
ounce of edible ma- 

- terial. 

The No. 303 can containing 16 ounces of food has 
replaced many of the No. 2 cans which give you 20 
ounces. The husky No. 2% can of our fathers, with 
its 30 ounces of food, is now hard to find at all. 
When you do, compare the cost per ounce and you'll 
find the food in the No. 2% can often is 30 percent 
cheaper than in the “convenient” No. 303 can. This 
makes eating leftovers profitable. 

Nor can you depend on the fact that a can may 
look like the 303 size. It has a slightly smaller sister, 
the No. 300 size, which gives you only 1512 ounces. 
Side by side you can hardly tell the difference. 

The Federal ‘Food, Drug and Cosmetic Act out- 
laws obviously deceptive packaging, such as the old- 
time one-ounce bottle of vanilla extract with thick 
glass sides that actually looked bigger than honest 
two-ounce bottles. But some of America’s best 


Making Ends Meet: 


known brands are packaged in containers that give 
you anywhere from one-half to two ounces less than 
is usual for the particular food. 

While the law says the net weight of the com 
tents must be stated, you sometimes have to search 
all over the can or package to find it. The food 
and drug law would serve the public better if it 
were required that the net weight be shown promi- 
nently on the front in a uniform place. 

Take a famous brand of peanut butter. Its 11- 
ounce jar doesn’t look much different from the usual 
12-ounce jars that cost the same 35 cents. Among 
the jelly jars, most of which give you 12 ounces, 
watch out for the one that provides 10. 

You might do a double take at one of the most 
widely. advertised tomato juices, packed by a famous 
company whose president recently made a speech 
warning newspapers and magazines that advertisers 
should not be expected to tolerate articles that are 
against their interests. 

While other brands of tomato juice on the shelf 
give you one pint (16 ounces for your 15 cents), this 
company gives you a half ounce less for the same 
money. 

It would also be in the service of the taxpayers 
if the state extension services that have been prais- 
ing to the public the “convenience” of the new 
frozen uncooked meats would also tell about their 
high cost. 

This department finds frozen packaged boneless 
stew beef is 93 cents a pound, while fresh boneless 
stew in the same store is 69 cents a pound. Packaged 
frozen round steak comes to $1.04 a pound, com- 
pared to well-trimmed fresh round at 89 cents a 
pound. 

Packaged frozen loin lamb chops at $1.95 a pound, 
no less, compared with fresh chops at $1.05. Agreed 
there may be potential economies in frozen pre-cut 
meats. But so far these economies have not been 
passed on to the public. Rather, a high premium is 
being charged. 


(Copyright 1957 by Sidney Margolius) 


Don t Be Rushed in Buying Shoes 


By Naney Pratt 
HOES are a major item in the clothing budgets of 
S most women who work outside the home. If you 
have a job that requires long hours of standing, it’s 
vital to your health as well as your pocketbook to 
ehoose shoes wisely. 


Too many women buy a pair of shoes only to 
have them collect 
dust in the closet be- 
cause they don’t fit 
properly. Here are 
some suggestions on 
what to look for 
when shopping for 
shoes, 


The first problem 
is,to get a good fit. 
You can take a tuck 
in a dress, but shoes 
cant be altered. 
Don’t let a salesman 
rush you into buying 
shoes. 


z ' Well-fitted shoes 
should feel comfortable in the store. They shouldn't 
require a “breaking-in” period. To assure a good fit, 
‘fit’s best to shop for shoes after you've been on your 


feet a few hours. People’s feet swell slightly after 
they’ve walked around a while. 

One foot is generally larger than the other. Be 
sure to try on both shoes. Walk around the store, 
placing your full weight on the shoes. The broadest 
part of the shoe should come at the end of the 
little toe. There should be at least a quarter-inch 
leeway beyond the toes. 

Although it’s wise to ask the salesman to measure 
your foot before trying to fit you, don’t place too 
much faith in the size number. Shoe sizes aren't 
standardized. The best test is how they feel. Simi- 
larly, lasts of different brands differ: You may find 
one that conforms better to the shape of the foot 
than another. Don’t buy a brand name simply be- 
cause you've heard it’s a “good shoe.” 

A second important factor is construction. Ex- 
amine the sole of the shoe. Some soles in women’s 
shoes are almost paper-thin. Thicker soles give you 
more cushioning and will wear longer. 

Of course, every woman wants a shoe that will 
look attractive. While this is a matter of personal 
taste, here are some over-all guides. If your instep 
is low, high-cut shoes will be attractive and com- 
fortable. If you have a high instep, choose low-cut 
shoes. A simple low-cut shoe accentuates small feet. 
On the other hand, buckles, bows, and two-color 
patterns are helpful in cutting the line of a long foot. 


SEER 


Hollywood Observer: 


An Artist Sounds Off 


On TV and Filmdom 


By Paul Patrick. 


F{SLLxwoon—“wer, this had to be said sooner or later: In 
the eyes of the\artist, 80 percent or more of present-day tele. 
vision programs stink—and that goes for Hollywood movies on 
television just as much as for the other shows, live or film.” 

When this fellow started talking along these lines, your Holly. 
wood Observer was inclined to argue. 


But. then I decided to listen. 


He was one of the masters of the drama, a man who’s beeg 
paid generously by television, - 
more generously by the motion 
picture industry and goodly but 
smaller sums by the legitimate 
theatre. 

“You see, when television — 
first came into the awareness of 
the dramatist and the actor 
somewhere in the late 1940’s, § 
we hoped — and how silly it - 
seems now—that this new me- 
dium was going to make it 
possible to bring our art, with- 
out outside control, directly into 
the homes of millions. 

“We welcomed television as . 
something that would free the 
artist from the motion picture 
producer who gauges art by the 
dollar return. We thought the 


Richard Carlson 
great American public would “a thé best when our art entered 
their homes.” 


Just a minute, said your “observer, you’ve been doing pretty 
well, so why are you sounding off against television?. 


“You know,” said this writer-director-actor, “I guess it is that 
before television, we in the creative theatrical field didn’t have to 
deal with sponsors or their advertising agencies.” 

Your Hollywood Observer poured another beer and inquired 
if the advertising of commercial products had anything to do with 
this artist’s objection to television. 

“Not at all,” he said, “but when the television advertiser or 
his agent can dictate to a director or a writer or an actor what 
they must do in a given dramatic situation, then artists are really 
in trouble, my friend.” 

“We inquired how the artist proposed to finance the tremendous 
cost of television programming. Would he wish to banish the 
advertising industry from television? 

“It can’t be done,” he said sadly. “We'd just like them to put 
up their money and let us do the entertaining. That would be 
the millennium. When you try to mix selling and art, something 
has to give—and it’s usually art that suffers, for art is long and 
the pursuit of art is endless.” 

We finished our beer. We didn’t finish the argument. That will 
be brewing for years. 

xk k 

Versatile Richard Carlson, star of television’s “I Led Three 
Lives,” has just been signed by Warners for a starring role in “The 
Jazz Age.” Dick will portray Russell Wade, New York attorney 
who became an important behind-the-scenes influence in the life 
of Helen Morgan, played by Ann Blyth. Paul Newman is co 
starred. Dick’s career in writing, directing and acting (but bh 
isn’t the fellow referred to in the preceding item) has boomed 
steadily since he graduated from-the University of Minnesota and 
opened his own theatre on a shoestring. 


xk * 

Hollywood is chuckling over the faux pas of a recalcitrant movie 
producer who was called to account to the Screen Actors Guild 
for obvious collective bargaining contract violations. “You're 
trying to operate like they did around the turn of the century befor 
actors organized a union,” said an official of the Guild which 
happens to be strongly anti-communist. “Me anti-union?” shricked 
the employer, “why that’s ridiculous; I’ve even marched in May 
Day parades!” 

« An original true story, so help me. It happened a few days ago. 
xk k * 

Norman Mailer’s great World War II novel “The Naked and 

the Dead” will be filmed entirely in color in the South Pacific, 


starting May 15. Paul Gregory is producing for RKO. John 
Farrow will direct. 
xk** * 


MA KETTLE (MARJORIE MAIN) is still going strong but 
Universal studio is searching for someone to succeed Percy Kil 
bride, now retired, as-Pa Kettle. For those sophisticates who’v 
never seen one, the Kettle comedies are big money makers, Tenth 
in the series, evolved from characters in “‘The Egg and I,” will be 
“Ma and Pa Kettle at MacDonald’s Farm.” 


xk k *& 
IN THE PARAMOUNT COMEDY, “Hollywood or Bust,” 
Jerry Lewis portrays a wide-eyed movie fan, the kind that sees 


every picture, collects autographs and idolizes the stars, Jerry 
comes close to fitting that description in real life. 
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Tm Often Wrong: 
Ballplayers Gain 
Bargaining Power 


By Joe Miller 


nf T= salary rhubarb involving Mickey Mantle and the Yankee 
management illustrates how the bargaining power of the ball- 
ayer has improved in recent years. 


Soup to Nonsense: 


- \ : ; * : : 

é @ e 1) e 9 
Telling Time Tries Mama's Soul 

By Fane Goodsell 

URING recent years a period known as Telling 
Time has been added to the curriculum in pri- 

mary schools. During this period, children take turns 

at telling their classmates what they have been doing, 


seeing and wheedling their parents into buying for ° 
them lately. 


cut her own hair and Mommy locking herself. out 
of the house. . 

Her older sister captivated her classmates with a 
narrative of the time she saw a man drop a lady in 
the street. This charming tableau occurred as we 
were driving past a tavern on our way home from a 
symphony performance. 


- the Yankees have the powee to keep Mantle, or anyone else on 
their roster, out of baseball for 


Mickey got the 60-odd G’s that he asked for. The Yankees 
simply could not afford to say to the Oklahoma belter: “You 
take what we offer you, or you don’t play baseball for anyone.” 

They could, of course. Under baseball’s archaic feudal laws, 


Educators feel 
that this innovation 
ranks in importance 
with the invention of 
the wheel. Its pur- 


Mickey Mantle 


pose, they explain 


Emerging from the bistro was a gentleman who 
could just about stand up, and a lady who just about 
couldn’t. So the gentleman gallantly swooped the 
lady into his arms, and promptly dropped her. - 

_ In telling the story, my daughter obeyed the 

teacher’s instructions to leave out unnecessary de- 


tite. pie to agp tails. She omitted all mention of the symphony and 
age children to share lunged into the heart of her tale with the 

Today, even baseball mag- their experiences and , “ 
ilige suidecstand ‘the mcnslng pe statement: “Down at the beer tavern the other 


of labor relations. And, if 
not that, customer public re- 
lations makes sense to them 


. because it is 


the Mantles 


and Berras that Gus Q. Fan 
- pays his buck-plus to watch. 


And Gus Q. generally reacts 
unfavorably to long contract 
disputes, with their connotations 
of salary injustices for his 
heroes. So Mantle got his 


dough. 


Yet it was not always like 
this. Only a relatively few 
years ago, the Yankees let Joe 
DiMaggio — one of baseball’s 
drawing cards—sit out spring 
training and part of the season 

because they wouldnt pay him the few thousand more he was 
rightfully asking. Finally, public-opinion forced them to split the 
_ difference with DiMag. 


to develop verbal ex- 
pression. 

My own opinion is 
that it accomplishes 
another—and more 


gives the young a 
chance te get even 


with their parents. 
During the past few years I have shepherded my 
two older daughters on an exhausting round of ac- 
tivities. We have visited museums, libraries, theaters 
and landmarks. We have inspected fossils, attended 
educational tours and viewed exhibits. Not one word 
about these expeditions has ever been mentioned by 
either child at Telling Time. 
Instead, my younger daughter ascended the ros- 
trum to regale her audience with accounts of 
Mommy losing her temper and Mommy trying te 


For Your Health's Sake: 


basic—purpose. Kt 


night... .” | 


_ My smaller daughter’s class expands Telling Time 
by encouraging the children to bring things to school 
to show. The following incident occurred shortly 
after my young one’s sixth birthday, an event which 
moved a lot of new merchandise her way. 

A couple of mornings after her birthday she came 
downstairs clutching a brown paper bag. 

“What are you taking?” I asked. “The boy and 
girl dolls from Switzerland?” She shook her head. 

“One of your new books?” Again she shook her 
head, and diverted my attention from further ques- 
tions by demanding raspberry pop for breakfast. 

It turned out later that, inside the paper bag, was 
my old girdle which I had thrown into the waste- 
paper basket. It was her contribution to the stockpile 


‘the children were collecting to send to a family in 


Greece. 


Day Centers Boon to Retirees 


that | There have been many worse cases of -high-handedness by ; . 
ot baseball management. “Silent Edd” Roush was given a take-it-or-| By Dr. Morris Brand _ St dg for their older gongs who can, 
else proposition when John McGraw slashed the salary of the great ITH the ever increasing older age popula- assisted, create an environment group con- 
‘ired Giants’ outfielder by $8,500 in 1929. Roush refused to take it tion and with the existing rigid retirement ~—_ a ~— an eet pages : 
with ‘and, as a result, he sat out the entire season; he was only able to] age programs, something must be done—and done be poin m is that program 
; : : whe pattern should be flexible as determined by the 
resume his career a year later when the Giants traded him to)/now—to meet the existing, plus the constantly (), aracter in each center “by such varisbles 
Cincinnati. growing, problem of providing a program to fill hi = 
r of F types of membership, their nationality, cultural 
wii McGraw attempted to cut Roush by almost 50 percent but this| the empty hours and empty hands. backgrounds, age, available space, facilities and 
cally couldn’t happen today. The quasi-union contract between players This emptiness, financial support.” Levine defines a day center as 
and management stipulates that no salary can be cut by more|j this void must be follows: 
1 than 25 percent... and gives the player other fringe protections. || filled, otherwise «A day center for older people is an agency 
‘an This contract has so improved the salary climate for players| — Is o% ~ providing a_ daily, professionally _ supervised, 
that most owners are less reticent about giving their hired hands pc gp “4 planned activity program for persons 60 years of 
- @ square deal. ye oe > age and older. The program offers its members 
) put The Roushes and the other big-leaguers who sat out seasons o ailer noteent 4 eee a and satisfying use 
d be rather than be gouged by management were just born 30 years usually demand ad the em ou Goi ones ee usw tenet ue 
~ too soon. ditional attention. ment, business, household duties or family respon- 
| kk . In preparation for sibilities. 
| _ SHORT-ORDER COUNTER: Cus D’Amato, manager of the establishment of “Essentially, it is a mental health and adult educa- 
Bis Floyd Patterson, has one sure way of keeping away from. ulcers. ie yt — tion program which promotes the social and emotional 
He doesn’t have a telephone in his home . . . Birdie Tebbetts, Cin- — in the Si adjustment of the older person, giving him com- 
cinnati’s “Manager of the Year,” will try his hand at writing a dney panionship and activity in an environment favorable 
hres A a Hillman Health Cen- to his continued growth. It is a program based on 
; book without benefit of ghost-writer. If he succeeds, he'll .prob- ter it was necessary the reco gnition ae cian” wealth pad, ation’ 
“The ably be the first athlete in history to write anything without ghost to read a number of activity are — a i 2 waa 
ney . . Reminds us of the time Babe Ruth met Christy Walsh, who} fascinating, stimulating and lucid papers on this which is wabled pi prea Lesialbitaitoal tnes 
> life daily column for the Bambino, “Hello, kid,”| pertinent and timely subject by Harry Levine, ngs Aa 
was ghosting a y column for the bamoino. , pertinen' mely ah) arry the older person has the strength and capacity to use 
} Oo boomed Babe. “What did I say today?” consultant on aging in the New York City Dept. iz effectively.” 
t he The inside of the Terry Sawchuk case seems to be that the Bos-| of Welfare. Levine notes that older people—when displaced in 
med ton Bruins rushed their ace goalie back too quickly after an attack} Every person concerned with the health and the family and community—need a place of their 
- and of infectious mononucleosis that brings on tension and loss of| welfare of union members should make Levine's own as a symbol, a way of affirming their own in- 
energy. He quit and is still confused. papers “must” reading in order to learn what can _ tegrity, adequacy and independence. 
Speaking of hockey, the National Hockey League, hurting in 
rovie a few spots, is thinking of awarding a franchise to Cleveland, a 
Suild hockey hotbed . . . Bruce Burnham, the Tennessee guard who was 
ou’re kicked in the head by a Baylor player in the Sugar Bowl, has 


become a full-time sports writer for a Knoxville paper. Your 
remarks are obvious, so please don’t make ’em. 

Private citizens are being asked to contribute to a fund to build 
a new football stadium for the Naval Academy at Annapolis, Md. 
It’s to be called the Navy-Marine Corps Memorial Stadium... 

Quotable quote—Cardinal Catcher Joe Garagiola on Frank 
Lane, the Cards’ controversial general manager: “I respect and 
admire Mr. Lane for what. he is—my boss!” 


prem 


X 


PRESSING THE FIGHT against infantile paralysis, some 6,000 members of the Garment Workers 


Bust,” Union in Pennsylvania have begun receiving Salk vaccine shots under a polio vaccination cam- 
Be wee SSr%cex€ | paign launched by the Central and Western Districts of the ILGWU. The program, financed by. 
erty 


the union’s Health and Welfare Fund, provides for free shots to all members up to the age of 50. 
An estimated 90 percent of the eligible union members signed up for the program, 
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TAM Lodge Gives Boy New Lease on Life 


Farmingdale, N. x _—Eleven-year-old Jimmy Quigley has a laine new lease on 
life—thanks to the heart-warming generosity of members of Machinist Lodge 1987. 

But before the IAM members stepped into the picture, all hope had been aban- 
doned that the boy would survive his adolescence. 

Young Jimmy was born with a malformation in his heart . . . an abnormal pas- 
sage between the left and right sides of his heart whereby fresh blood was diluted 
with blood that has no oxygen. Doctors regarded the boy’s condition as critical. 
His strength and resistance, they said, was so low = any adolescent illness could 
be fatal. f 

Jimmy’s only chance for life an in the hands of a surgeon at the Mayo Clinic 
in Rochester, Minn.—the only -place in the country where an operation to correct 
the defect had ever been performed successfully on a child. + | 

To the boy’s mother—Mrs. Mildred Quigley—this was impossible. For Mrs. 
Quigley, an aircraft riveter at Republic Aviation Corp., here, is the sole support, 
not only of Jimmy, but also of her 69-year-old father. Constant medical care for 
Jimmy left her with no money to pay for the operation. 

At this point, Mrs. Quigley appealed to the union’s health and welfare service 
for help. Lodge Pres. Justin Ostro and Welfare Chairman Lou Tempera immedi- 
ately launched a full-scale investigation. 

In a series of conferences with doctors, the union officials learned that chances 
were good that the operation would be a success. They were told, too, that the 
Suffolk County Heart Committee would contribute round-trip plane fares for both 
the boy and his mother. 

What was needed, then, were provisions for blood transfusions, plus funds to 
cover such basic expenses as room and board for Mrs. Quigley and Jimmy, clinical 
examinations, laboratory tests, and medical and surgical costs. In addition, the 
union officials knew Mrs. Quigley’s weekly income would stop entirely while she 
was in Minnesota, and that some steps must be taken to replace that i income. 

Armed with that information, the IAM went to work. 

- It first made arrangements for the anticipated blood supplies, which will be made 
available by the Inter-County Blood Bank of Jamaica through a blood bank nego- 
tiated by the union and Republic Aviation. 

Then, in a collection at the plant gates, Lodge 1987 raised nearly $2,300 from 
its members. Inspired to action by the union’s activities, Republic Aviation donated 
an additional $1,200, and the public sent in contributions of another $500, raising 
the total collected to almost $4,000. In addition, several AFL-CIO unions on Long 
Island have notified the Machinists that they are raising supplemental funds to 
help the boy. 

Late in February, Jimmy and his mother will fly to the Mayo Clinic. After an 
exhaustive series of examinations and tests, he is scheduled to undergo surgery 
on Mar. 9. 

The forward march of medical science—and the help of a union with a heart— 
will be working together to restore him to a normal, healthy life. 


NEW HOPE for 11-year-old Seabie Quisley—victim ei a heart malformation 
since birth—has been guaranteed by the generous action of Lodge 1987 of the 
Machinists. Following an appeal by the boy’s mother, Mrs. Mildred Quigley, an 
aircraft riveter at Republic Aviation, Farmingdale, L. I., for six years, the union 


helped raise nearly $4,000 to pay costs of surgery at the Mayo Clinic. (Newsday 
Photo) 


Upholsterers Celebrating Diamond Jubilee 


. 


-  Philadelphia—The Upholsterers Intl. Union, which looks with pride and affection 
to a long line of spiritual ancestors stretching back to the days when the country 
was young, is celebrating its diamond jubilee this year. 

Its tradition of upsetting social applecarts, which has so well served latter-day 
workers for 75 years, includes Betsy Ross, an upholstery seamstress, who in 1777 
sewed together the first American flag in her little red brick house in lower Arch St. 


‘Be Liberty Thine’ 

+ It includes, too, those ancestor fellow-craftsmen who on July 4, 1788, joined with 
other workers and marched in a “grand federal procession” here celebrating final 
ratification of the Constitution. The upholsterers of that far time had their own 
impressive float—“in front, a cushion with its drapery, a double scroll motto: ‘Be 
Liberty Thine,’ followed by a cabriole sofa, decorated.” 

Mrs. Ross’ pioneer patriotic stitching produced no union, nor did the joint action 
ef the upholsterers of 1788. 

| But the seedlings of unionism were forming in the trade throughout the country, 
as they were among so many craftsmen. Gradually they began to sprout, and by 
the middle of the 19th century, there already was talk of forming an international 
wnion wherever skilled upholsterers gathered—in St. Louis and Terre Haute, Ind., in 
Chicago and Pittsburgh and New York and Boston and other cities as well as in 
Philadelphia, where so many workers formed the country’s first unions. 

In 1881 the St. Louis local quit the then dying Knights of Labor and affiliated 
with the Central Labor Union. Before the end of the year, the agitation of 
Peter J. McGuire bore fruit and the former AFL was established. ‘ 

f The St. Louis local, taking its cue from organization of the AFL, sropnsified its 
efforts to unite upholsterers into one nationwide union. 


_ A Chicago local union took up the call. So did others. 

Finally, on Feb. 6, 1882, in space provided by a Philadelphia leather dealer, 
Joseph Greiner, 13 delegates representing 11 locals in nine cities met and settled 
down to the serious business of organizing a nationwide union. By the end of the 
a 

Chicagoan Elected First President _ 

Mecha denied teat: Massie adic were laces in. Philedciphis, Chicago, 
Pr nag New York, Buffalo, Detroit, St. Louis, Milwaukee and Indianapolis. 

They chose William Gratz of Chicago as their first president. Frank. Kreis of 
Boston was elected vice president, and John B. Rodgers of Philadelphia was named 
treasurer. 

Kreis became president a year later, but evil days were in store for the budding 
wnion. Workers in all trades were fighting for the eight-hour day, and employers 


in all industries were fighting back. In 1886 the UIU staged a series of strikes in 
an effort to gain it. It won in some places, including New York, but an anti-labor 
reaction was setting in. The next year, the UIU virtually ceased functioning. 


However, the union spirit was strong. The UIU was reorganized, under the 
original bylaws, at a meeting in sane in 1892, although the eastern locals did 
not return until 1895. 

Then came nearly four decades of slow, steady growth and improvements in all 
the things a union can do for its members. The union label was adopted in 1898 
and affiliation with the old AFL was voted in 1900. 


Industry Hard-hit by Depression 

This period of growth ended with the depression i in 1929. The bottom dropped 
out of things for upholsterers, as it did for so many other workers. But the UIU 
was reorganized in 1933 and was reconstructed as an industrial union in the up- 
holstered furniture, bedding, mattress, spring, tent and awning and casket industries 
and another period of healthy expansion got under way. 

Five years later jurisdiction over floor covering workers was ceded to the Painters, 
who in turn ceded to the UIU jurisdiction over factory furniture finishers. 

In 1944 the UIU broke away from the conventional paths of collective bargain- 
ing—just as Betsy Ross had broken away from the convention of subservience to 
England—and negotiated one of the first health and welfare funds, starting im 
Philadelphia. Financed by employer contributions, it now covers more than 80 
percent of the membership. __ 

National Pension Plan Established 

Over the period between 1950 and 1953, a national pension plan was estab- 
lished, covering all workers in all trades in the unien’s multiple industries. 

In 1954, the UIU became the first international union to set up an appeals 
board composed of independent citizens to which union members may appeal 
from union disciplinary decisions. 


The following year, the union broke ground for the village of Sal-Haven— 
named for Pres. Sal B. Hoffmann—in Palm Beach County, Fla. Sal-Haven, a 


refuge for ill and retired members covered by the health and welfare program, | 


was dedicated in 1956. 


The same year the UIU and an old rival, the Furniture Workers of the former 
CIO, set up a body unique in U.S. labor annals—the Confederated Upholsterers 
and Furniture Workers, under which all organizing ventures of both unions are 
entrusted. 


Hoffmann, under whose leadership the union has made its greatest gains, has 


been president since 1937. R. Alvin Albarino, of New York Local 44, has been 
treasurer since 1940, 
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IT IS AMUSING to run the record of Sen. Carl T. Curtis (R- 
Neb.), whose contribution to the Gore committee’s study of election 
spending was limited to expressing shocked concern over the expend- 
itures of unions in political education. 

Curtis complained about the “manpower” unions Ged in getting 
yoters to the polls, about the “staffs” maintained by unions for 
political education and activity. He appeared concerned about the 


_ “ight” of union members not to have “dues money” used to pro- 
mote political objectives with which they might not agree. 


xk kk 

CURTIS IS A WONDERFUL POLITICIAN to talk about the 

“rights” of workers. In the House and the Senate, for his years here, 
he has done his best to deprive workers of benefits that make the 
totality of union dues money trivially unimportant. © 

The senator from Nebraska. voted last year for a proposal to strip 
Labor Sec. James P. Mitchell, an Eisenhower “modern” Republican, 
of the power to set prevailing wages in the highway program. He 


wanted his Nebraska constituents to have the “right” to work on| 3 


_roads for substandard wages. 
kkk 

Curtis voted in the Senate against the proposal to let workers 
draw social security benefits for total disability at age 50. He 
thought it was part of the American system for a disabled Ne- 
braska worker and his family to have the “right” to be penniless. 

Curtis as a previous member of the House voted for the Taft- 
Hartley Act, which encouraged southern—and Nebraska—em- 
ployers to resist union suggestions that they pay higher wages. 

He voted in favor of an amendment to strip one million workers 
of federal minimum wage protection they had previously enjoyed. 

His votes show him hostile to pay rises for federal employes, 
public housing, federal aid to education, tax cuts for low-income 
families. 

The State of Nebraska probably should be ashamed of itself for 
sending Curtis to the Senate after a tradition that included the in- 
eomparable people’s advocate, George W. Norris. _ 

Curtis himself should not be absolved of blame. As an observer 
remarked, “Whenever he was there, he could be depended on to” 
vote wrong.” a 

xk kk 

THE MORAL STANDARDS of Sen. Curtis in the political field 
are two-faced. He bleeds at the thought of union “dues money” 
being used to defend union members against his own hostile votes. 
His sense of ethics does not allow him to consider the political “edu- 
cational” activities of business firms and business organizations with 
which he happens to agree. 

The Chamber of Commerce of the U.S., for example, has a 
Washington publication that during the last four weeks has de- 
nounced Pres. Eisenhower’s budget, denounced Pres. Eisen- 

‘ hower’s school aid proposals, denounced what it deems a “sur- 
render” by Pres. Eisenhower on so-called “public power.” 

Who pays the bills for the publications and “manpower” of the 
Chamber of Commerce to wage political war on Sen. Curtis’ own 
Republican President? The bills are paid by the stockholders of the 
managerial businessmen who are chamber members. The gentlemen 
charge their expenses in supporting the chamber as a legitimate 
“business expense.” 

The Chamber of Commerce is conducting “clinics” in 12 cities 
to agitate for tax cuts, opposition to Eisenhower’s school program, 
what the chamber calls “labor reform,” and a $5 billion budget 

cut. 

All of these j jssues are political. The stockholders of corporations 
involved in the enterprises are not asked whether they agree with 
the political attitudes expressed by their hired managements. 


UNLESS SHOES BEAR a plain and distinct eee of the 
above union stamp, they are not made by members of the Boot and 
Shoe Workers’ Union. An indistinct impression resembling * 
wnion stamp is likely to be a counterfeit. 


Morgan Says: ; 


Magic, Hci in 


(This column is excerpted from the nightly broad- 
casts of Edward P. Morgan, ABC commentator, spon- 
sored by the AFL-CIO. Listen to Morgan over the 
ABC network Monday through Friday at 7 p. m. 
EST.) 


MIXTURE of magic, mystery, misconceptions 
and misgivings tinctured the atmosphere sur- 
rounding the visit to the United States of bespec- 
tacled, berobed Saud ibn Abdul Aziz al Faisal Al 
Saud, his 55-year-old majesty, king of Saudi Arabia. 
The — has been inundated by a flood of fea- 
Dae a ture stories about the royal 
household, its riches, hab- 
its and its heritage in a 
strange, romantic ‘desert. 
with its prize of-black gold 
bien, ay which Saud 
rules almost absolutely as 
one of the few absolute 
monarchs still extant. 

The picture emerges - 
of crown princes rolling 
in a wealth of Cadillacs, 
concubines and other 
comforts, in a feudal 

land most of whose six million Koran-w 
souls are impoverished, diseased and illiterate. A 
picture of a country where thieves have their hands 


Morgan 


rocketed from an archaic past through an explo- 
sive present into an uncertain future because of its 
geography and its geology. 
It is directly in the path along which Moscow 
wants to expand politically and economically. Its 


Vandercook Says: 


Symington’s Air 


(This column is excerpted from the nightly broad- 
casts of John W. Vandercook, ABC commentator, 
sponsored by the AFL-CIO. Listen to Vandercook 
over the ABC network Monday through Friday at 
10 p. m., EST.) 


ik is always more comfortable—the White House 
has taught us—to listen drowsily to clichés than to 
the harsh dissonance of facts, We were thus easily 
led to agree that Mr. Eisenhower’s wholly unsatisfac- 
tory peace settlement in Korea was “good enough”; 
that the Russians’ assurances at the Geneva confer- 
ence that they were really 
peace-lovers at heart could 
be taken at face value; that 
simply being kind to Arab 
autocrats will somehow 
make everything in the 
Middle East turn out all 
right. 

There is. now an ex 
ample, however, of why 
some citizens occasionally 
find that “let’s-sweep-it- 

under-the-rug,” “don’t 
look- and-maybe-it-will-go- 
away” kind of political leadership downright alarming. 

As a result of long, earnest and exhaustive studies, 
the Senate Armed Services subcommittee headed by 
Stuart Symington published its report on the state of 
American air power in comparison to that of Rus- 
sia’s. Symington’s sane, solidly factual findings would 
normally have created a sensation. It may yet. But 


As We See It: 


Vandercook 


IGHLIGHTING the plight of the white-collar 
worker, Stanley Ruttenberg, AFL-CIO director 


of research, declared that “secretaries’ wages (today) 
just about match those of laborers in most cities, 
and stenographers make on aa average $10 less 
than laborers.” - 

The reason for the difference is that while most 
factory workers are now organized in trade unions, 
most white collar workers are still not organized, 
Ruttenberg declared in the national radio program, 
As We See It, over the American Broadcasting Co. 

“The average bank teller makes less than the 
factory worker,” the research man continued, “In 
1955, median earnings of aH male workers in 
finance, insurance and real estate— including man- 


| agers, proprietors and top commission salesmen— 


were $4,242 annually, meaning, of course, that 
earnings of non-managerial men employed in those 
fields were much lower. Median earnings of womea 
were far below that level, $2,480 a year. 

“Compare these figures with those of production 
workers, $4,236 a year.” 


cut off and adulterers are beheaded; a country being - 


1 King Saud Visit 


sandy soil is saturated with fabulous oil reserves 
yielding the king nearly $1 million a day. And so it 
is important to us. ; 

kkk 


OW important? Saudi Arabia traffics in slavery, 

not only denies religious freedom to her own 
citizens but forbids Jews—for example—to enter, fly 
over or even trade with the country; government 
revenues, 90 percent of which come from royalties 
from American oil companies, are being used to help 
prop up the anti-western kingdom of Jordan; Saudi 
money, by buying editors, has helped further the 
recklessness of Nasser in the Middle East; and yet 
King Saud wants and seems likely to get more money 
and arms from the U.S. government. 


It is deplorable that the U.S. government and 
American companies operate in Saudi Arabia under 
a royal edict banning American or other Jews from 
their missions. It is deplorable that the latest distin- 
guished guest of the White House advocates, or did, 
not long ago, the eradication of Israel as if it were a 
cancer. Do we have to tolerate these and other un- 
pleasant facts merely because Saudi Arabia is impor- 
tant to us, politically and economically? 


The answer is an unsatisfactory yes and no. We 
have to deal with things as they are. The trouble 
with our approach, carrying morals in one hand 
and expediency in the other, is that what we are 
actually delivering ts hypocrisy. 


No reasonable person would deny that compromise 
is sometimes necessary but the record here cries out 


for more standing on principle and less moralizing 
about it. 


Report ‘Buried’ 

the first result of Symington’s unaccustomed dose of 
truth has, certainly, been as inconspicuous as if that 
report had been dropped into a well, _ 

On the very heels of its publication, we find the 
Pentagon blandly announcing that the number of Air 
Force “wings” will, next year, be still further reduced. 
The Air Force obediently states that it will learn, un- 
complainingly, to live within a budget that will pro-~ 
vide three billions of dollars less than the airmen 
originally said they would need. And, we are told, as 
usual, that the fishy miracle will be performed again 
—of somehow making us stronger than ever—with 
less money and less planes. 

The meat of the Symington report remains, though, 
hard for any thoughtful person to digest. Here are 
some chunks of it: 

The Soviet Union has more combat aircraft in 
operation than we have. They are making them 
faster. We, right now, have an insufficient number 
of long-range bombers—and no program exists to 
produce the number we require. 

The shortage of skilled manpower in the U. S. Air~ 
Force is resulting in inadequate maintenance of those 
planes we do have; that, in turn, results in unneces- 
sary accidents and unnecessary deaths. 

The vulnerability of the United States to sudden 
air attack is steadily increasing, instead of decreasing. 

The essence of the Symington findings—and the 
basic reason for them—is contained in this plain-as- 
a-pikestaff statement: “Financial considerations have 
often been placed ahead of defense requirements to 
the serious damage . . . of our national security.” 


Statistics Prove Value of Unions 


HE change has come about in the last 30 years 
said William F. Schnitzler, AFL-CIO secretary- 
treasurer, on the same broadcast. 


“Thirty years ago, the white collar worker was the 
‘aristocrat’ of labor. He had benefits which we didn’t 
have. When he was sick, he was generally paid. He 
had a few holidays—with pay. A generation of school 
children—many of them the children of workers in 
overalis—was taught that it was more dignified and 
better to become a clerk in an office, than a brick- 
layer or a factory worker, or a machinist, or a car~ 
penter,” said Schnitzlez. 

What gains the unorganized white collar workers 
have made, Ruttenberg added, have come “mostly 
from riding on the coat-tails of the blue collar 
workers.” 

Those who have organized, “such as newspaper 
_ reposters, have already recognized that joining to- 
gether and working for common needs can lead 


‘to better conditions without any sacrifice of im 
dividual initiative or status.” 
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AFL-CIO - NEWS, WASHINGTON, D. C., SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 9, a 


MEMBERS OF THE MACHINISTS AND THE AUTO WORKERS conferred on a joint legis- 
lative program during a three-day conference of UAW delegates representing 220,000 members in the 
aircraft-missiles industry. Discussing the IAM-UAW drive are, seated (left to right) Harold D. Levy, 
Dist. 776, IAM; Jack Hurst, UAW Local 887, and Norbert J. Dion, IAM Dist. 91. Standing (same 
order) are Bob Ormsby, UAW Local 668; John Snider, IAM Dist. 727, and Oval Pierce, UAW Local 
148. 


Meany Hopeful on Ending 


Jurisdictional Disputes 


Miami Beach, Fla.—AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany is “hopeful,” 
but not making any predictions, about a settlement of continuing 
jurisdictional disputes between craft unions in the building trades 


and industrial unions. 

During the course of the Execu- 
tive Council sessions here, various 
committees met on a number of 
occasions in an effort to seek solu- 
tions. A key issue was the ques- 
tion of new construction and build- 
ing maintenance construction in 
existing industrial plants. 

A number of proposals, ‘includ- 
ing one that past. practices be ob- 
served and that disputes be quickly 
referred to an arbitrator, were dis- 
cussed, but no agreement was 
reached. 

Conversations were held between 
committees representing the Build- 
ing Trades Dept., and the Industrial 

~ Union Dept. A standing commit- 
tee of the Executive Council, which 
had discussed the problem on previ- 
ous occasions, also worked on pos- 
sible solutions. 

The Executive Council Commit- 
tee will meet in Washington Feb. 25 
to continue the discussions. 


Codes ‘First Step’. 
Says Reuther 
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Committee 
Will Study 
Burt Dispute 


Miami Beach, Fla—A dispute 
between the United Steelworkers 
and the Sheet Metal Workers, 
which has led to the closing for 
several.weeks of the Burt Mfg. Co., 


at Akron, O., received a full air- 
ing before the Executive Council. 


The firm under contract with the 
Steelworkers, makes ventilators, 
most of them installed in industrial 
buildings. The Sheet Metal Work- 
ers refuse to install products, un- 
der their agreements with contrac- 
tors, which do not carry their own 
union label. ; 

The Steelworkers charge that 
products made by their members 
under union conditions, at Burt and 
elsewhere, are being boycotted in 


- | violation of the AFL-CIO Constitu- 


tion. 

A committee composed of AFL- 
CIO Pres. George Meany and Vice 
Pres. George Harrison and Joseph 
Beirne will visit the Burt plant on 
Feb. 18. 

After their study and inspection 
they will make a decision on behalf 
of the Executive Council. 


Paul Hall Heads 
Maritime Dept.’ 

Miami Beach, Fla—Paul Hall, 
for several years vice-president of 
the Seafarers Intl. Union, has been 
elected president of the AFL-CIO 
Maritime Trades Dept. 

He suceeeds the late Harry Lun- 
deberg, who died in San Francisco 
on Jan. 28. Hall was elected by 
the SIU board to fill out the 
idential term left vacant by Lunde- 
berg’s death, until the union’s con- 


“| vention Mar. 25. 


Morris Weisberger has been 
elected secretary-treasurer of the 
Sailors Union of the Pacific, an- 
abe haa sea teenie 


Council | 
Backs Meany 
On Naddeo 


- Miami Beach, Fla.—Action of 
AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany in 
ordering Pres. Charles Naddeo of 
directly affiliated Local 22623 in 
Philadelphia removed from office 
and expelled from the union, was 
sustained by the AFL-CIO Execu- 
tive Council. 

Meany took action against the 
Official following a ‘report from 
Pres. Joseph Beirne of the Commu- 
nications Workers, who had served 
as Meany’s hearings officer in the 
case. 

Naddeo is also a vice president 
of the Laundry Workers Intl. Un- 
ion, which has been told by the 
Executive Council to purge itself of 
corrupt influences or face possible 
suspension in 90 days. 

Naddeo will have the right to 
appeal Meany’s removal order to 
the November convention, if he 
desires. 

In announcing the council's sus- 
taining action, Meany said there 
was no charge of “corruption” in 
the case. 

He said the removal was based 
on violation of AFL-CIO rules gov- 
erning the directly affiliated locals, 
including the absence of required 
financial reports, undemocratic ad- 
ministration of the union, failure to 
call meetings and the fact that Nad- 
deo received full-time salaries from 
more than one union. 

A headline in this paper last week 
indicated that other officers of the 
local had been “expelled.” The 
expulsion order, however, was di- 
rected only at Naddeo. Other offi- 
cers were directed to be removed 
from their posts for failure to han- 
dle their duties properly. 


Millard of ICFTU, 
Addresses Council © 


Miami Beach, Fla.—Charles H. 
Millard, organizational director of 
the Intl. Confederation of _Free 
Trade Unions and formerly Cana- 
dian director for the Steelworkers, 
made a brief appearance before the 
AFL-CIO Executive Council. 

He stopped off here en route to 
a meeting in Mexico City of the 
executive board of the Inter-Ameri- 
can Regional Organization of 
Workers. Sec.-Treas. William F. 
Schnitzler and Latin American Rep. 
Serafino Romualdi will represent 
the AFL-CIO at the Mexico City 


UA W Sees Urgent Need 
For Air Apprentices 


An urgent ‘need for adequate apprenticeship programs in the air- 
craft industry was cited by more than 150 delegates to the Auto 
Workers’ seventh annual aircraft conference in Washington. 
Representing more than 220,000 UAW members in the aircraft 
and guided missile industry, the delegates to the three-day mecting 


expressed the view that the industry 


=| had failed to face up to its respon- 
=| sibilities for the training of the 


ever-increasing number of skilled 
workers which it needs. 


. Ask Higher Wages 

The delegates, citing the great 
degree to which national security 
depends on the aircraft industry, 
adopted a program calling on the 
federal government to require that, 
before companies accept defense 
contracts, they establish adequate 
apprenticeship and training pro- 
grams. 

The UAW representatives also 
went on record recommending that 
the minimum. wage in the aircraft 
industry, covered by government 
contracts, be substantially increased 
from its present level of $1.05 an 
hour 


A third objective set up by dele- 
gates to the conference called on 
the government to establish a new 
policy whereby no government con- 
tracts would be awarded to a com- 
pany at which an authorized strike 
is in progress. 
Vote Other Objectives 

Meeting with Vice Pres. Leonard 
Woodcock, director of the UAW’s 
National Aircraft Dept., delegates 
endorsed the recent establishment 
of a Joint Planning and Coordinat- 
ing Committee, made up of repre- 
sentatives of the Intl. Association of 
Machinists and the UAW, the two 


Tug and Barge 
. td 
Unions Still 
& e 
Negotiating 

New York — Direct negotiations 
—requested by both the union and 
management—continued here, in an 
effort to end a week-long strike of 
tugboat and barge crewmen. 

Local 333, United Marine Divi- 
sion of the National Maritime Un- 
ion, joined with the Marine Towing 
and Transportation Employers As- 
sociation, in requesting that a spe- 
cial citizens’ committee, appointed 
by Mayor Robert F. Wagner, step 
out of the picture in favor of direct 
negotiation. 

Some 4,000 members of the un- 
ion struck at midnight, Jan. 31, 
when their two-year contract with 
the association expired. At issue in 
the contract talks are union de- 
mands for a 20 percent wage in- 
crease, union shop, additional acci- 
dent and sickness benefits increased 
vacations, additional life insurance, 


and nearly a score of other fringe 
benefits. 


major unions in the aircraft-mis- 
siles field. 

In the area of collective bargain- 
ing programs, the delegates agreed 
to work toward establishment of the, 


Funion shop as the common union 


security clause in aircraft contracts. 
Other objectives voted at the con- 
ference include adequate wage in- 
creases giving recognition to the 
higher skills required in the indus- 
try, establishment of supplemental. 
unemployment benefit plans, and 
extension of corporation-wide bar- 
gaining. 


Interest Hike : 
On GI Loans 


The AFL-CIO has urged Con- 
gress to oppose efforts to raise in- 
terest rates on GI mortgages, and 
to make federal funds available for 
loans for veterans’ housing. 

Testifying at a hearing on the 
veterans’ home loan program be- 
fore the House Committee on Vet- 
erans’ Affairs, Bert Seidman, econ- 
omist, AFL-CIO Dept. of Research, 
pointed to the fact that only 1.1 
million housing units were built in 
the United States last year “despite 
the widely recognized need for con- 
struction of at least 2 million hous- 
ing units” annually. 

Noting that “this represents a 
sharp decline of 16 percent from 
the 1955 level,” the AFL-CIO econ- 
omist said the decline was “prin: 
cipally in the more moderate-priced 
houses financed with FHA-insured 
and VA-guaranteed mortgages.” 

He asserted there is “no question 
of the continued need” for the vet- 
erans’ home loan program, and de- 
clared “if that need is to be met, 
a sufficient supply of mortgage 
funds must be available at a reason- 
able interest rate.” Seidman called 


on the Congress to resist “the pres-: 


sure of the Administration . . . 
mortgage bankers and real estate 
groups” to boost GI loan rates from 
4.5 to 5 percent. 

The AFL-CIO economist said 
National Service Life Insurance and 
Federal National Mortgage Asso- 
ciation funds should be used to pur 
chase VA-guaranteed mortgages 
from private lending institutions, or 
to make direct loans in those cases 
where private funds are not avail- 
able. The direct loans, he added, 


“should be made available in all 
areas and should not be confined to 
the relatively small number of 


areas” now covered. . 


meeting. 


SWEARING-IN CEREMONIES for the new under secretary of 
labor took on all the aspects of an old-time reunion. 
Supreme Court Justice William J. Brennan administered the oath 
to James T. O’Connell, under whom he had served when they 
worked in the War Dept.’s Industrial Personnel Division during 
World War II. Labor Sec. James P. Mitchell (left), who witnessed 
the ceremony, was director of the division during that period. 
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Congress, Tke Urged to Give 
Top Priority to Civil Rights 


Miami Beach, Fla—The AFL-CIO Executive Council has called on both Congress and the 
Eisenhower Administration to take whatever steps are necessary “to extend equal rights and equal 


opportunity to all Americans in 


every field of life.” 


The council approved a statement setting forth a six-fold legislative program and declaring 
that “it is the first order of business of the 85th Congress to enact civil rights legislation in order to 


give practical application and the® 


force and effect of statutory law to 


the basic rights guaranteed to every 
American by the U.S. Constitution 


~ and the Bill of Rights.” 


- Law of the Lands 

At the. same time, the council 
called on the Administration to use 
the “full powers” of the executive 
branch of the government “to over- 
come and to punish any unlawful 
attempts to block the effectuation of 
the Supreme Court decisions out- 
lawing segregation in the public 
schools and in public conveyancés, 


public recreation and public hous-, 


The civil ‘rights statement de- 
clared that the Supreme Court’s 
pronouncements have left “no law- 


AFL-CIO Backs Ike’s 
‘Minimum’ Rights Bill 


ful room” for segregation because 
of race or color of children in pub- 


lic schools or of passengers in pub-/ 


lic transit. . 

“This is the law of the land,” 
the council declared. “It is now 
the corresponding responsibility 
‘of the legislative and executive 
branches of our federal govern- 
ment to give this law full effect.” © 


The statement asked Congress to 
enact the following legislation 
“making enforceable and more se- 
cure, civil rights pledged and pro- 
claimed by the U.S. Constitution”; 

_ 1—A federal anti-poll-tax law, 
. “in order to give full effect to the 
franchise as the fundamental 
right of citizenship.” 


“Arrogant defiance” by opponents of civil rights progress has 
“put the very prestige and honor of America itself on trial,” 
Andrew J. Biemiller, director of the AFL-CIO Dept. of Legislation, 


told the House Judiciary Com-® 


mittee in urging passage of “a com- 
prehensive program” of civil rights 
legislation. 

The AFL-CIO spokesman voiced 
support for “every part” of Pres. 
Eisenhower’s civil rights proposals. 

Favors Broader Bill 

“But it would be wrong and mis- 
leading,” he added, “to say that 
this minimum program is more than 
just that—a minimum program. 
Certainly anything less than this 
would be’ totally and inexcusably 
inadequate.” 

Biemiller said-that the AFL-CIO 
favored the broader civil rights bill 
introduced by Rep. Emmanual Cel- 
ler (D-N.Y.) because it “comes 
closer to meeting the many prob- 
lems requiring action than does the 
President’s program.” 

Noting that the House had passed 
the “minimum” program last year, 
Biemiller declared that “even that 
action, candor compels us to state, 
was too little and too late—too 
little because it constituted only a 
small part—welcome as that part 
was—of the total program which 
the situation calls for; too late be- 
cause under the circumstances 
which prevailed and still prevail no 
civil rights legislation has any real- 
istic chance of enactment which 
reaches the other body of Congress 
during the final weeks or days of 
a session.” 

He expressed “great satisfaction,” 
however, “at the speed at which 
the House Judiciary Committee has 
proceeded to consider and act upon 
civil rights legislation in the 85th 
Congress.” 

Significant Contributions 

Pres. Eisenhower has asked Con- 
gress to vote a four-part “civil rights 
package” which would create a 
Commission on civil rights, estab- 
lish a civil rights division in the 
Dept. of Justice, authorize civil 
action by the federal government to 
protect the right to vote and permit 
the attorney general to seek reme- 
dies in civil courts for violations of 


' present civil rights statutes. 


The Celler Bill contains all of 
the President’s proposals and also 
would (1) increase punishment for 
Violations of present laws where 
death or maiming results, (2) clar- 
ify existing statutes to facilititate 
enforcement, (3) prohibit discrim- 
ination in interstate transportation, 


| and (4) create a joint congressional 
committee on civil rights with sub- 
Ma powers. 

“All of these provisions,” Biemil- 
ler declared, “would make signifi- 
cant contributions to the ites: 
of civil rights.” 

He added, however, that in ad- 
dition to these pending proposals, 
the AFL-CIO wants to see a fair 
employment practice law and anti- 
lynchiffg and anti-poll tax statutes 
enacted. 

“No laws can by themselves wipe 
out prejudice and bigotry,” Biemil- 
ler declared. “Prejudice and bigotry 
are personal, subjective things. But 
discrimination, segregation, lawless- 
ness and inequality are social acts— 
and these society has a right and a 
duty to eliminate as rapidly and as 


2—A law authorizing the U.S. 
‘government to institute civil ac- 
tions to redress or prevent any 
of 


tional guaranty that no person 
shall be deprived of life, liberty 
or property without due process 
of law.” 

4sck ecine ‘stenatibated 
existing civil rights laws by au- 
thorizing the attorney general to 
take civil actions to prevent or 


5—Creation of a Civil Rights 


| Division in the U.S. Dept. of 


Justice headed by an assistant at- 


| togney general for civil rights. 


6—A permanent fair employ- 
ment practice law, “assuring to 
all workers in interstate com- 
merce equal employment oppor- 


In addition, the council said it 
strongly urged the Senate to give 
prompt consideration to the change 
in its rules to permit a majority of 
senators present and voting to limit 
and close debate. 


Confident of Support 
“taken steps” to give effect to the 
anti-discrimination objectives of the 
AFL-CIO constitution. It noted 
particularly that a Subcommittee on 
Compliance of the AFL-CIO Civil 
Rights Committee has been estab- 
lished to assist “in processing com- 
plaints of discrimination by any 
affiliate and in bringing about com- 
pliance with the AFL-CIO civil 
rights policy.” 

“In our drive for civil rights,” 
the council’s statement concluded, 
“we are confident of winning 
wholehearted and wide support of 
the entire trade-union movement in 


thoroughly as possible.” 


America.” 


Head of Chemical Workers 
First to Invoke Ethics Codes 


Miami Beach, Fla.—Pres. Walter L. Mitchell of the Chemical 
Workers has removed all officers of New York Local 587 in the 


first crackdown ‘under the new 


AFL-CIO anti-corruption codes. 


He acted on the basis of an in- 
vestigation prompted by disclosures 
before the Senate Investigations 
subcommittee that the officers had 
a working relationship with locals 
of two other international unions 
under the domination of racketeer- 
ing elements led by John Dioguar- 
di, better known as Johnny Dio. Dio 
is awaiting trial om conspiracy 
charges in connection with the acid 
blinding of Victor Riesel, labor 
writer. z 

Shared Offices 

Mitchell said that Local - 587, 
which has fewer than 50 members, 
shared offices with Local 227 of the 
Allied Industrial Workers, formerly 
the AFL Auto Workers, and Local 
284 of the Teamsters, ’ 


It apparently was used as a 
haven by the officers of Chem- 
ical Workers Local 496 in New 
York when the latter’s charter 
was revoked on of cor 


- ruption in 1953, Mitchell said. 


Pres. Harry Reiss of Local 496 
became president of Local 227 and 
secretary-treasurer of Local 284. 
Sec.-Treas. Arthur Santa Maria 
took the same job‘in Local 284. 
Dominick Santa Maria, guide in 
Local 496, became a trustee -of 


Local 227. and vice president of 
Local 284. 

Reiss and the two Santa Marias 
invoked the Fifth Amendment when 
they appeared before the Senate 
subcommittee and were asked: to 
testify about alleged juggling of: fi- 
nancial reports and the personal use 
of Local 227 funds. 


Supports Anti-Corruption Drive 
The union’s investigation dis- 
closed that Dominick Santa Maria 
was a charter member of Local 587, 
and that the only address for the 
local in international headquarters 
was that of the financial secretary, 
Mildred Milano, in Brooklyn. 
Intl. Rep. John Banks of Newark, 
N. J., who made the investigation 
for Mitchell and Intl. Sec.-Treas. 
Marshall Shafter, made the discov- 
ery that Local 587 shared its real 
headquarters with the other two 
Dio-dominated locals. 

Mitchell, voicing strong support 
of the AFL-CIO anti-corruption 
program, vowed to eliminate all 
evil influences within the union. 
The international voluntarily 
supplied the Senate subcommit- 
tee with details of the revocation 
of the Local 496 charter at the 
time the Santa Marias were being 


: Rep. Roy Wier 
Chairman, Raney A aeapeenetet 


Rep. Cari D. Perkins 
Chairman, Labor-Management 


Liberals Gain Ground 


On Labor C 


ommittee 


-A “Young Turk” revolt of Democratic liberals has cleared the 
way for action this year by the House Education and Labor Com- 
mittee on measures'of major interest to labor. Chairman Graham 


Barden (D-N. C.), solidly backed® 
by Republicans headed. by Rep. 
Samuel K. McConnell (R-Pa.), suc- 
cessfully fought off a move to 
deprive him of power to name 
staff members. 

Barden nevertheless made major 
concessions to the liberals as a price 
for checking the full effects of their 
revolt. . 


Regular Meetings 
The full committee is scheduled 
to meet regularly twice a month 
instead of meeting only at the call 
of Barden, who stalled legislation 
last year by delaying tactics. 
Subcommittees assigned to broad 
fields were appointed promptly and 
these subcommittees are authorized 
to conduct hearings and report bills 
to the full committee. 
Rep. James Roosevelt (D- 
N. Y.) one of the leaders of the 
revolt, said he expected that the 
effect would be “swift action” on 
a federal school aid bill and 2 
bill to expand coverage of the 
Fair Labor Standards Act to 
workers new unprotected. 


“I am very hopeful that there will 


be consideration of all major bills} # 


referred to the committee,” he said. 


One-Member Margin 

Chairmen of the subcommittees 
(all Democrats) are: Rep. Augus- 
tine B. Kelley (Pa.), labor stand- 
ards; Rep. Cleveland M. Bailey (W. 
Va.), general education; Rep. Carl 
D. Perkins (Ky.), labor-manage- 
ment relations; Rep. Carl D. Per- 
kins (Ky.), labor-management re- 
lations; Rep. Roy Wier (Mina.), 
safety and compensation; Rep. Carl 
Elliott (Ala.), special education. 

The five chairmen have notably 
liberal records on most, if not all, 
major issues involving labor and 
welfare. 

Democrats have a one-member 


margin on each of the units. Barden 


and McConnell are both entitled to 
vote ex-officio on all subcommittees, 
and actual control will depend on 
the support liberal Democrats ob- 
tain from Republicans. 

The “Young Turks” failed in 
their effort to take control of the 
staff from Barden. Ten of 13 GOP 
members lined up with Barden to 
defeat a motion to amend the com- 
mittee rules and the other three 
failed to vote. 

Principal objective of 12 lib- 
eral Democrats was to unseat 
James Brewbaker, a former lob- 
byist for the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers, as chief 
counsel. Brewbaker was engaged 
last year by Barden. 

On another contested motion, 12 
of the Republicans voted with Bar- 
den against a move to force the 
naming of subcommittee chairmen 
by seniority. The effect was to allow 
Barden to deny a chairmanship to 
Rep. Adam Clayton Powell (D- 
N. Y.), third mene member. 
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Council. 


. The statements, prepared by the Intl. Affairs Committee, dealt 
with developments in the mid-east® 


and in the lands behind the iron 

The council gave endorsement to 
Pres. Eisenhower's plan for the 
defense of the mid-east from Com- 
munist aggression through the use 
of military deterrents and economic 
aid to strengthen the Arab coun- 
tries. 

But the two points of the 
Eisenhower Plan—economic and 
military aid—are not enough to 
guarantee peace and stability in 
the area, unless they are supple- 
mented with an “unequivocal re- 
jection of every form of colonial- 
ism,” the council declared. 

“Such American rejection as colo- 
Bialism; in deed as well as in word, 
would be infinitely more effective 
in fostering peace and freedom in 
the Middle East than the strategy 
ef heaping honors and subsidies 
wpon feudal potentates . . .” the 
statement said. 

The most important service our 
government could render, it added, 
is to prevail successfully upon our 
allies to abandon all colonialist 
policies. 

Particularly, it said, if national 
independence were bestowed on the 
Algerian people by the French, the 
cause of peace and freedom in the 
Middle East would be substantially 
benefited. 

No lasting peace can come to the 
Middle East, the council statement 
pointed out, without a settlement 
of the Arab-Israeli conflict. 

“It is imperative that the Eisen- 
hower doctrine should include a 
clear-cut affirmation that the U.S. 
considers Israel an indispensable 
force for peace, freedom and so- 
cial progress in the Middle East 
and would not permit any at- 
tempt to destroy Israel as an 
independent nation,” the council 
stated. 


It urged the U.S. government to 
take a lead in the United Nations 
for bringing about a peace treaty 
between Israel and her Arab neigh- 
bors that would end border disputes 
and assure humane and fair treat- 
ment for Arab refugees in the area. 

The UN cannot turn back the 
clock to the situation before the 
Arab-Israeli conflict, the council 
said; and it must assure freedom of 
navigation in the Suez Canal and 
the Gulf of Aquaba, and prevent 
the Gaza strip from again being 


used as a base for terrorist opera-. 


tions against Israel. 

The council also urged that joint 
activity by a number of nations be 
taken to seek additional means of 
transport and communication as 
alternatives to the Suez Canal. In 
that way, neither Dictator Nasser of 
Egypt nor any other government 
can hold a “dangerous monopoly” 
over such vital areas of interna- 
tional commerce as the canal. 

The statement on life behind 
the iron curtain described the 
“growing revolt for national inde- 
pendence” as a development of 
“historic significance.” _—_. 

Satellite countries are in an “ec- 
onomic crisis” aggravated by years 
of Soviet looting and exploitation, 
the council said, and Communist 
~pppression has produced “deep- 
going unrest, mass strikes and open 
revolt ... particularly among the 
workers, students and intellectuals.” 

The aims of Kremlin strategy, 
in the view of the Executive Coun- 

il, are to prevent freedom and na- 


tional independence—regardiess of 
whether the Soviet rulers use Sta- 
linist methods of armed force, as in 
Hungary, or “accept the more 
subtle technique of ‘national com- 
munism’ as in Poland.” 

In a situation in which the Soviet 
Union’s Communist party has re- 
asserted its primacy among other 
Communist parties, the free world 
must remain united in a position 
of military and economic strength 
against the Soviet Union, the reso- 
lution declared. 

To help the democracies use the 
crisis behind the iron curtain im the 
interest of peace and freedom, the 
council suggested a 10-point pro- 
gram for the U.S. government: 

1—Reassure the countries held 
captive by the Soviet Union that 
we will oppose plans to divide up 
geographical spheres of control 
with Moscow; will not’ allow 
these lands to serve as spheres of 
exploitation or as bases for inva- 
sion of other countries; will re- 
pudiate efforts to establish reac- 
tionary regimes in place of their 
present despotic governments; 
will support UN-supervised elec- 
tions to help bring about demo- 
cratic governments in the iron 
curtain countries. 

2—Place the questions of the 
captive countries and of German 
reunification before the UN, and 
urge that Russia abide by the Yalta 
agreement to hold free elections in 
the satellites. 

3—Urge the UN to appeal to the 
free governments of Asia—and es- 
pecially to India—xto “declare their 
solidarity with, and pledge support 
of, the Hungarian freedom fighters.” 

4—Provide the victims of Soviet 
tyranny in Hungary with free food, 
through the Intl. Red Cross or some 
other specially-designated group; 
and desist from helping the Quisling 
Kadar regime by selling # either 
consumer goods or industrial prod- 
ucts. 

5—Condemn the Kadar regime 
in Hungary for executing leaders of 
the workers councils; and ask the 
Intl. Labor Organization to expel 
the Hungarian regime because of 
its “flagrant violation of all human 


regime. 

7—Demand that the Roumanian 
Communist puppet government free 
the “legitimate premier” of Hun- 
gary, Imre Nagy, or face expul- 
sion from the UN. 

8—Seek to have the UN invoke 
economic sanctions against Russia 
for its “persistent refusal” to obey 
the UN demand that its troops be 
removed from Hungary. 

9—Urge all free governments to 


join in supporting the “Hungarian | 


democratic government representa- 
tive” as a rallying center for Hun- 
garian freedom fighters seeking free- 
dom and national independence. 

10—Cancel all plans to have 
Communist Dictator Tito of Yugo- 
slavia and Falangist Dictator Fran- 
co of Spain visit the U.S. 

Such visits, the council said, 
“would serve no useful purpose for 
the democratic forces im their 


worldwide struggle against totali- 


tarians,” and would serve as an “af- 
front and injury” to citizens de- 
manding human rights and democ- 
racy in those two countries. 


Beach. 


DEEPLY ENGROSSED in matters concerning the labor move- 
ment below the border are AFL-CIO Vice Pres. David. Dubinsky 
(left), president of the Garment Workers, and AFL-CIO Latin- 
American Rep. Serafino Romualdi. They are shown during a 
break in sessions of the AFL-CIO Executive Council in Miami 


Council Hits Communism, Colonialism 


Ike’s Plan For Defense 
Of Mid-East Endorsed 


Miami Beach, Fla—A theme of anti-communism aa anti- 
colonialism received heavy emphasis in two major statements on 
international developments adopted by the AFL-CIO Executive 


Liberal Immigration 
Called ‘Imperative’ 


Miami Beach, Fla.—Immediate action to liberalize the McCar- 
ran-Walter Immigration Law was described as “imperative” by 
the AFL-CIO Executive Council. The need for new legislation 
to “liberalize and humanize” the? 


nation’s immigration policy, the 
Council said, has been “dramatized 
by the flight of thousands of anti- 
Communists from revolt-torn Hun- 
gary. 

Pres. Eisenhower moved to help 
the Hungarian refugees “as quickly 
as the law allowed him to do,” the 
Council declared, “but the sad fact 
remains that we have not been able 
to do enough. 

“It has even been charged that 


-the program of bringing in a mere 


21,300 Hungarian refugees is of 
doubtful legality,” the Council said. 

Freedom-loving Americans, the 
Council added should feel 
“ashamed” that so little has been 
done. Kt outlined a goal of provid- 
ing admission for at least 100,000 
Hungarian refugees. 

Outlining general elements of an 
improved immigration policy, the 
Council called for: 

1—Provision to take into this 
country at least 250,000 immigrants 
a year, in addition to those eligible 
for entry on a non-quota basis. The 
Council said the country’s economic 
position is strong enough to absorb 
this number without undermining 


Meany Will Get 
Histadrut Award 


New York— AFL-CIO 
Pres. George Meany will be 
presented with the 1956 Hu- 
manitarian Award of His- 
tadrut, the Israeli labor fed- 
eration, at a dinner Feb. 27 
im the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. 

The award is given for 
outstanding effort in foster- 
img understanding between 
Americans and Israeli, and 
for demonstration of encour- 
agement of Histadrut. Previ- 
ous winners include former 
Pres. Harry S. Truman, the 
late Vice Pres. Alben W. 
Barkley, Mrs. Eleanor Roose- 
velt, Supreme Court Justise 
William O. Douglas and Gov. 
Averell Harriman of New 
York. 


job chances for American workers. 
2—Immigration quotas allocated 
on such factors as family reunions, 
America’s technical and profes- 
sional needs, refugee relief and the 
needs of U.S. foreign policy. 
3—Fair and democratic pro- 
cedures for both aliens and nat- 
uralized citizens, while all reason- 
able precautions are taken to 
keep subversive elements out of 
the country. 

4— Importation of temporary 
workers should be geared to our 
economic needs, and under regula- 
tion of international agreements to 
protect both the foreign regulation 
of international agreements to pro- 
tect both the foreign and American 
workers. 


. ¢ 
Council Hears 
Plea to Free 

e = 
Algerians 

Miami Beach, Fla.—Spokesmen 
for Latin American and Moroccan 
trade unionists addressed the Execu- 
tive Council sessions here. 

Taieb Bouazza, assistant secre- 
tary general of the Moroccan Work- 
ers Union, voiced thanks for help 
from the AFL-CIO in their fight 
for independence, and made a 
strong plea for U.S. pressure on 
France to give Algeria its freedom. 

“Anti-Nationalist repression has 
reached a peak in Algeria,” Bouazza 
declared, “and no democratic free- 
dom is enjoyed” under Preach rule 
in Algeria. 

“We believe that the independ- 
ence of Morocco and Tunisia is an 
illusion as long as Algeria—which 
lies between the two North African 
countries—remains under the domi- 
nation of French imperialism,” 
Bouazza said. 

Alberto Luis Monge, secretary 
general of ORIT, the inter-Ameri- 
can regional organization of the 
Intl. Confederation of Free Trade 
Unions, brought greetings to the 
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Council Asks: 
Review On 
Forced Labor 


Miami Beach, Fla—aA_ State 
Dept. review of this country’s po- 
sition on the proposed Intl. Labor 
Organization forced labor conven- 
tion was urged by the AFL-CIO 
Executive Council at its meeting 
The U.S., after pushing the con- 
vention vigorously, declined to vote 
for it on the ground it would be 
“immoral” to support the proposal 
so long as the President did not 


intend to present it to the Senate 
for ratification. 


‘Damages U.S. Prestige 

“It is the opinion of the Execu- 
tive Council that failure to support 
the adoption of this important pro- 
posed convention,” the resolution 
said, “would seriously damage the 
prestige and importance of the U.S. 
in its relations with the peoples of 
the freedom-loving nations of the 
world.” 

The council cited the report of 
the special interdepartmental com- 
mittee headed by Joseph Johnson, 
president of the Carnegie Endow- 
ment for Intl. Peace, which said the 
government’s position on slave 
labor had created an “embarrass 
ing, in fact almost impossible, sit- 
uation,” within the ILO. The com- 
mittee called for a policy of sup- 
porting ILO proposals on their 
merits rather than on a basis of 
legislative technicalities. 

The council particularly com- 
mended this recommendation to the 
State Dept. It also called on the 
department to study other Johnson’ 
committee recommendations, and 
those sections of employer organi- 
zation reports on the ILO “which 
will substantially contribute to the 
improvement and prestige of U.S. 
participation in the ILO.” 

Pledge Labor Support 

It noted with “satisfaction” the 
employer reports, adopted by the 
Commerce & Industry Association 
of New York and the New York 
State Chamber of Commerce, urg- 
ing continued participation in the 
ILO and making suggestions for im- 
provements. 

“While not subscribing to all of 
the recommendations in these re 
ports,” the council said, “it is the 
opinion of the Executive Council 
that the conclusions prove the im 
responsibility of the recent charges 
of some: U.S. employers against the 
ILO and U.S. participation therein.” 

The council reaffirmed support 
of legislation to increase the U.S 
contribution to the ILO from a 
ceiling of $1.75 million to $3 mik 
lion, and again pledged “the cone 
plete support of the AFL-CIO te 
the ILO and its efforts to improve 
the economic and social standards 


misery and poverty throughout the 
world.” 


Meany Is Invited 
To Ghana Inauguration 


ister Kwame Nkrumah of the Gold 
Coast, a one-time member of the 
Maritime Union, formally invited 
AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany t 
attend his inauguration as president 
when that British colony becomes 
the independent country of Ghana 
on Mar. 5. 

Meany expressed himself # 
“highly complimented” at the im 
vitation. ‘ Unable to accept it, he 
designated AFL-CIO Vice Pres. HL 
Philip Randolph, president of the 
Sleeping Car Porters, as his repre 


council. ‘ 


sentative. 
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of the millions who now live m_ 


Miami Beach, Fla.—Prime Mia 
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Ike’ “ Economie Message| 


Dodges Issues -- Meany 


Assailing Pres. Eisenhower’s recent economic message to Con- 
gress. on the grounds that it “dodges any meaningful analysis” of 


the real reasons behind the continued rise in the cost of living, | 


AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany called on Congress to conduct a 
full-scale investigation of wages and prices. The AFL-CIO posi- 
tion was contained in a statement®— 


presented to the Joint Economic 
Committee by Peter Henle, assist- 
ant director of the Dept. of Re- 
search. Meany was unable to pre- 
gent it in person, because of the 
Executive Council meeting in 
Miami Beach, Fla. 
Meany restated the Executive 
Council stand that rising prices re- 
suited, not from wage boosts, but 
from the action of “dominant cor- 
porate giants” whose executives 
raised prices solely te obtain large 
unit profit margins.” 
The AFL-CIO president was 
, sharply critical of Eisenhower’s 
report for its failure to “comply 
with the specific requirements of 


_ He quoted the report as stating 
that “the reduction of profit mar- 
gins in 1956 was especially notice- 
able in the motor vehicle, lumber, 
stone, clay and glass, and electrical 
machinery industries.” 

Profits Ease ‘Suffering’ 

He noted that it conspicuously 
avoided mention of the fact that 
after-tax profits of these industries, 
as compared to investments, ranged 
from 9 percent in the lumber indus- 
try to 15 percent for the automo- 
tive ‘firms. 

“Are we to interpret the report 
as advice to American business,” 
asked Meany, “that (these) rates of 
return on net worth are too low?” 


Willard S. Townsend 


I ation 
Reforms Face 
Obstacles 


The drive to reform basic immi- 


gration laws faced formidable ob- 


of the prior Brotherhood of Red‘ 


Townsend, of Transport i 
Service Union, Is Dead . 


Chicago—AFL-CIO Vice Pres. Willard S. Townsend, president 
of the Transport Service Employes, an internationally known figure 
in the labor movement and a leader in the fight against racial dis-~ 
crimination, died Feb. 3 following a year’s illness. He had served as 
president of the UTSE since it was formed in 1940 ata convention 


Caps. He also had been president 
of the prior organization for nearly 
the four years of its existence. 
He was fatally stricken while the 
AFL-CIO. Executive Council, to 
which he was elected at the merger 
convention in 1955, was in session 
in Miami Beach. Before the merger 
he was a member of the former 
CIO Executive Board. — 
Lauded by Council 

AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany 
and other officers sent messages of 
condolence to his widow, Mrs. Con- 
suelo Mann Townsend; his son, 


Willard, ee and to his fellow UTSE 
officers. 


hailed his “spirited, conscientious 
type of leadership” and his “con- 
tribution to the welfare of the | 
labor movement.” 

Townsend, the resolution led: 
worked to “improve the founda- 
tions and structure of our democ- 
racy, so that the underlying cause’ 
of minority grievances could be re- 
moved and men of all races, colors 
and creeds could share equally in 
the glory of the American ideal.” 

He was born in Cincinnati in 
1895, the son of a contractor. His 
first job was as a red cap in the 
Union Terminal there. Later he 
came to Chicago and became a din- 
ing car waiter on the Chesapeake & 


Testifying earlier, and joining in 
urging a sweeping congressional in- 
vestigation of wages and prices, 
were Nat Weinberg, director of re- 
search for the Auto Workers, and 
Otis Brubaker, director of research 
for the Steelworkers. 

Weinberg suggested that Con- 
gress set up a governmental 
agency to hold public hearings 


stacles in Congress despite a special 
message from Pres. Eisenhower 
asking a doubling of present legal 
“quotas” and other changes to ease 
entry requirements. 

Biggest roadblock is the influen- 
tial Rep. Francis E. Walter (D-Pa.), 
chairman of the Immigration sub- 
committe of the House Judiciary 
Committee and co-author of the 


Ohio Railroad, leaving for service 

in World War L 

- After the war, he worked on 
dining cars for the Santa Fe. 
Then he went to Canada, where 
he did the same type of work on - 
the Canadian National while at- 
tending the University of To- 
ronto and the Royal Canadian 
Academy of Science, from which 


the Employment Act that it set 
forth the levels of employment, 
; production and purchasing pewer 
‘under which there will be af- 
} ~@& forded useful employment oppor- 
tunities, including self-employ- 
ment, for those able, willing and 
seeking to work.’ ” 


He also charged that the report 


The council, in a formal reso- 
lution, expressed its “profound 
regret” at Townsend’s death and 
lauded him as a “fine American 
and splendid trade unionist.” Ik 


Hotel Unions, 


contained “no analysis of the unbal- 

anced growth of the national econ- 

omy in 1956,” that it “fails to seek 
out the sources of upward price 
Bpressures,” and that it “contains no 
examination of the ability of our 
economy to meet changing national 
defense needs and foreign aid re- 
quirements.” 


Avoids Pertinent Fact 


Meany said that “although the 
report speaks of the slowing down 
of the rate of improvement in out- 
put per manhour of work in 1956,” 
it failed to note that productivity, 
between the fourth quarter of 1955 
and the fourth quarter of 1956 “in- 


, a ee ee ee ee ed 


on price boosts proposed by cor- 
porations which control 20 per- 
cent or more of total sales in 
their industry. He proposed no 
restraint on their right to raise 
prices, except insofar as public 
opinion would be informed for 
itself “whether or not the price 
increase was justified.” 


Brubaker lashed out at the “de- 
liberate, widespread and systematic 
attempt” by the NAM to blame 
labor for rising prices, and declared 
that wage increases in steel had 
caused not “even a single steel price 
increase” since the formation of the 
Steelworkers Union 20 years ago. 


1952 McCarran-Walter Act. 
Walter in Opposition 


Walter announced his opposition 
immediately after the President's 
message reached the Capitol. Last 
July Walter blocked House consid- 
eration of a more modest immigra- 
tion reform bill passed at the close 
of the 84th Congress by the Senate. 


Judiciary Committee Chairman 
Emanuel Celler (D-N.Y.), a long- 
time. sponsor of liberalized im- 
migration procedures, said Eisen- 
hower’s proposals were “a step 
in the right direction” but did 
not “go far enough.” . 


The President’s message asked 


YWCA Settle 
2-Month Feud 


New York—Settlement of a two- 
month dispute between the YWCA 
and the Hotel Trades Council was 
reached after the social agency paid 
$9,000 to about 60 union members 
who lost their jobs when the “Y” 
took over the former Capitol Hotel 
as a residence club. 

The displaced workers approved 
their settlement including refusal 
by the union of a “Y” demand that 
the council would make no further 
attempts to organize “Y” workers. 


he received a degree im chem-— 
istry. \ 
When the depression hit, he 
again returned to Chicago after a 
brief stretch as a teacher in Texas 
and became a red cap in the North 
Western Railway terminal. He 
helped organize the Brotherhood of 
Red Caps in 1936 and served 
briefly as vice president before as- 
suming its leadership. 
Mission for ICFTU 
At the same time he was taking 
correspondence and night courses 
with the Blackstone College of 
Law, Chicago, and received bache- 
lor’s and doctor’s degrees. In 1942 


Yaeartakbeat 


creased by . . . about 3 percent,” 
with indications that productivity 
“will probably rise at a fairly rapid 
pace in 1957.” 


He niaintained that wage increases 
over the years could easily have 
been absorbed “out of productivity 
gains and excessive profit margins.” 


Latin America Dictators 
Opposed in Resolution 


_ Miami Beach, Fla.—“Uncompromising opposition” to the mili- 
tary dictatorships in Latin America was reaffirmed by the AFL-CIO 
Executive Council in a resolution expressing the American labor 
movement’s “complete solidarity® - 
with the oppressed trade union 
forces fighting for the reestablish- 
ment of democracy and freedom.” 

“The continuation of these dicta- 
torial regimes and their acceptance 
ss full partners in the American 
family of nations weakens the po- 
tition of the Western Hemisphere, 


Congress to authorize an increase 
of about 65,000 immigrants above 
the present legal total of 154,857 a 
year. This would be achieved by 
basing the permitted entry accord- 
ing to U.S. population as revealed 
in the 1950 census instead of the 
1920 census used in the McCarran- 
Walter Act. 
Ike Asked ‘Pooling’ 

The President also asked, in ef- 
fect, that some 60,000 immigrant 
“quotas” allocated each year to such 
| countries as-Great Britain, Ger- 
many and. Scandinavia—and not 
actually used—be authorized for 
“pooling” to permit more legal im- 
migrants from eastern and southern 
Europe, where the “quotas” are an- 
nually exhausted. 

Eisenhower recommended that 
the “mortgaging” of quotas against 
the future—some. countries have 
used up their legal migration limits 
for scores of years—be cancelled. 

He proposed that special im- 
migration relief for refugees from 
Iron Curtain countries be regu- 
larized to the extent of permitting 
67,000. “parolees” annually, over 
and above quotas. 

Rep. Pat Hillings (R-Calif.) in- 
troduced a bill to carry out the 
President’s proposals. 

A key factor in determining the 


Wilberforce University gave him an 
honorary LL.D. 

Twice Townsend went to Japan 
in the interests of the interna- 
tional labor movement—the first 
time in 1947 on a mission for 
the World Federation of Trade 
Unions, which the CIO later 
bolted because of its Communist 
domination, and again in 1952 
for the Intl. Confederation of 
Free Trade Unions. 

He was a vice president of the 
National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People; a 
trustee of Hampton Institute, a di- 
rector of the American Labor Edu- 
cation Service and a lecturer on 
human and industrial relations at 
Seabury Western Theological Semi- 
nary, Evanston, IL 


Tight Money Policy Has 
Failed, Says Council 


Miami Beach, Fia.—Calling on the Administration to “stop 
tilting with the windmills of inflation,” the AFL-CIO Execu- 
tive Council declared that the present “tight money” policy 
has “failed in its objectives” to head off price inflation, and 
that its “major achievement has been delay of worthwhile 
social programs.” 


Picketing of the hotel began Dec. 
3 when the “Y™” took over the 
downtown hotel and replaced union 
members with a “Y” crew. The 
hotel’s former management re- 
sponded to union protests by pay- 
ing the workers $6,000. 

The “Y” secured an injunction 
against picketing on the grounds 
that it was a non-profit organization 
and not required to negotiate with 
the union. Supreme Court Justice 
Owen McGivern later reaffirmed 
the right to picket on the basis of 
free speech. 

An indirect result of the strike 
will be the campaign of labor in 
New York to have the state labor 
relations act amended to require 
social, non-profit agencies to nego- 
tiate with unions. 


and particularly of the United 
States of America, in the struggle 
against the sinister forces of inter- 
national Communism and its ag- 
gressive designs,” the council Teso- 
lution said. 

The council cited with “satisfac- 
tion” the return to constitutional 
democratic government in Peru and 
“the repudiation by the people of 
Haiti and Honduras of their in- 
cipient totalitarian dictatorships” as 
evidence of “the progress made by 
the forces of. democracy in Latin 
America during the past year.” 

“We are also encouraged,” the 
resolution continued, “by the pros- 
pect that congressional and presi- 
dential elections will be held in the 
near future in Venezuela, Cuba, 
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IUE Subscribes 
For 412 Officials 


The Intl, Union of Elec- 
trical, Radio and Machine 
Workers is the latest interna- 
tional to join the drive to 
make the AFL-CIO News 
available to trade unionists in 
its ranks. 


gEeeces? 


We 


Sec.-Treas. Al Hartnett, in 
advising AFL-CIO Sec.-Treas. 
William F. Schnitzler that the 
IUE would subséribe for the 
AFL-CIO News for the secre- 
tary-treasurers of all 412 
IUE-AFL-CIO local unions, 
said: 

“The AFL-CIO News has 
constantly improved and has 
become a thoroughly readable 
publication not only for un- 
fon members but also for 
those outside the labor move- 
ment.” 
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Colombia and other countries.. The 
ballot box, no the employment of 
fratricidal violence, is the only 
proper avenue by which the pres- 
ent political crises in those coun- 
tries will be solved.” 

Hitting. particularly at the “de- 
plorable” conditions in Venezuela, 
the council called on the Venezu- 
elan government “to take effective 


|measures to end persecution of 


democratic labor and poltical forces 
and to restore full political freedom 
throughout the country before con- 
gressional and presidential elections 


are called.” 


fate of various bills might be the 
speed with which Administration 
influence is applied. Last year the 
Justice Dept. delayed formal testi- 
mony until so late that Walter was 
able to block action on the ground 
that House committee hearings were 
impractical. 


The council declared that “real harm has resulted from the 
higher interest rates” of the tight-money policy, and that “im- 
portant types of borrowers have suffered.” 

“Home buyers have had to face higher interest rates amd 
fewer homes have been built,” the monetary statement com | 
tinued. “Farmers have found it more difficult to borrow 
enough to tide them over the planting and harvesting seasons. 
Small business has seen 1956 produce the highest rate of 
business failures since 1941. 

“City and state governments have been forced to cut back 
or delay necessary improvements im schools, sewage, water, 
roads and other public works. Distressed areas have found it 
exceedingly difficult to secure the loans necessary to help them 
improve their economic situation.” 
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As Renart Details Spending 
h By Willard Shelton 


A Republican drive to restrict or abolish union spending for 
political education and citizenship activities was signaled when 
H. Meade Alcorn, new GOP National Committee chairman, joined 


Sen. Carl T. Curtis (R-Neb.) in 


assailing union political activity. 


Alcorn associated himself with charges by Curtis that the Gore 


Elections subcommittee, in a vo-®> 


luminous report on 1956 campaign 

spending, had presented an “incom- 

plete and imaccurate picture.” 
$33.1 Million ‘Traced’ 

The subcommittee, headed by 
Sen. Albert Gore (D-Tenn.) re- 
ported that it had traced “net ex- 
penditures” of $33.1 million by 
major political parties or political 
action committees. 

Of this $20.6 million was spent 
by Republicans while Democrats 
had only $10.9 available for ex- 
penditure. 


Expenditures by labor commit-, 


tees, “virtually all” of which “ben- 
efited Democrats,” the report stated, 
totaled $941,271. 

The committee majority, com- 
posed of Gore and Sen. Mike 
Mansfield (D-Ment.), acknowl- 
edged that total money spent in 
the election “far surpasses” the 
$33.1 million it was able to dis- 
cover and isolate. 

It found that existing election 
laws “fail miserably” to curb spend- 
ing and “demoralize the political 
climate and breed contempt.” 

It viewed with “deep concern” 
the fact that spending by organized 
labor goes “almost entirely” to 
Democrats and “expenditures by 
persons affiliated with big business 
and large vested interests and by 
wealthy individuals” go “largely” to 
Republicans. 

It pointed out that 12 wealthy 
families alone contributed more 
money to Republicans—$1 million 
~—than the total direct expenditures 
of labor organizations, while giving 
only $107,000 to Democrats. 

Among traced contributions of 
$500 or more, 7,751 persons gave 
$8 million to Republicans as com- 
pared to 2,663 giving $2.8 million 
to Democrats, the report stated. 

It called for revision of the laws 
to impose more “realistic” limits 
to contributions, accurate and full 


reporting, and restrictions on “inter- 
state” movement of funds in sena- 
torial élections. It asked further 
“specialized and intensive study” 
of election activities‘of unions and 
corporations and “thorough anal- 
ysis” of constitutional issues in- 
volved in attempted restrictions. 

Curtis refused to concur with the 
Gore-Mansfield report, saying that 
the committee “throughout (its) 
work” had given an “incomplete 
and inaccurate” picture. 

He charged that had expendi- 
tures for union “manpower, pub- 
ications, radio and _ television 
under the labels of political edu- 
eation and citizenship” been 
counted, the disparity in apparent 
Republican spending would have 
disappeared and “tetal expendi- 
tures for both parties probably 
would have been nearly equal.” 


The Nebraska senator, co-author 
with Sen. Barry Goldwater (R- 
Ariz.) of a-bill to prohibit any kind 
of ‘political expenditure by unions 
with union shop contracts, said 
union educational work had become 
“dangerous to a union minority or 
individual member.” He asked for 
a law to protect “individual and 
minority rights.” 

Lines Up With Cartis 

Alcorn, questioned on the CBS 
television program Face the Na- 


tion, said he had not read the Gore |’ 


committee report but that the “first 
thing I would like to see done is to 
eliminate any compulsion” on union 
members to “give to a political 
cause.” 

He mentioned the Curtis minority 
dissent in charging that in “certain 
union movements there is compul- 
sion in political contributions.” 

Apparently he referred to what 
Curtis himself specified as the use 
of dues money “under the labels 
of political education and citizen- 
ship.” 


Ike to Fill Fourth High 
Court Post; Reed Quits 


Pres. Eisenhower will name his fourth member of the Supreme 
Court as a reSult of the retirement, effective Feb. 25, of Associate 
Justice Stanley Reed. The President previously has appointed Chief 


Justice Earl Warren, Associate Jus-® 


tice John Marshall Harlan and As- 
sociate Justice William J. Brennan, 
Jr. Brennan was given a recess 
appointment last September and 
his nomination is now pending in 
Senate Judiciary Committee. 

It is expected that Eisenhower 
will elevate some jurist from the 
lower courts, as he did in the cases 
of Harlan and Brennan. Presuma- 
bly the nominee will be a Repub- 
lican, although Brennan is a Demo- 
erat. 


retirement at the age of 72 arose 
from the “strain of unremitting ex- 
ertion” and “long hours of close 


As a result of pressure on the 
court and changes in membership 
—eight were eventually appointed 
by Roosevelt—all basic reforms of 
the New Deal were finally vali- 
dated. 


Courts ‘Swing Man’ 


Reed nevertheless gradually be- 
came known as one of a new “con- 
servative” wing in the shifting 
court. With him stood such other 
Roosevelt appointees as Justice 
Felix Frankfurter and the late Jus- 
tice Robert H. Jackson. A fourth 
was Justice James F. Byrnes, who 


S| soon resigned. 


The consistent liberals remained 
Justices Hugo L. Black, William O. 
Douglas and the late Justices Frank 
Murphy and Wiley Rutledge. 

At one period Reed was known 
as the court’s “swing man” in cases 
involving labor. He frequently 
switched to the liberal side where 
labor’s claimed rights were at stake. 


He consistently upheld the 
power of Congress to legislate 
under the commerce clause in 
the fields of industrial regulation. 


‘Not Me, Him’ 


Labor's Political Role Hit Anew by GOP , 


Alcorn Signals New Drive 


SUBCOMMIT 
OM POLITICAL 


PENDING 


12 rear Gave GOP $1,040, 526% 


The Gore Elections subcommittee report of 1° S6:Gaitipiign: donil- 


tions lists 12 wealthy families who contributed more money to the 
Republican party in 1956 than was spent by organized labor. They 


gave $1,040,526 to the Republicans##— 


in contrast to only $107,109 to the 
Democrats. ° —~ 

The DuPonts, alone, gave $248,- 
423 to the Republicans and the 
Pews contributed $216,800. The 
other families include: Field, Ford, 
Harriman, Lehman, Mellon, Olin, 
Reynolds, Rockefeller, Vanderbilt 
‘}and Whitney. 

The subcommittee also revealed 
that officials of the 100 largest in- 
dustrial firms, 25 largest commer- 
cial banks, 25 largest merchandis- 
ing firms, 25 largest transportation 
companies, and 25 largest utilities 
gave contributions of $500 or more. 
They gave $1,816,000 to the Re- 
publican Party and only $103,000 
to the Democratic Party. 

Other breakdowns by the com- 
mittee show clearly where the major 
business interests of the country 
placed their campaign contributions. 
Officials and directors of the groups 
who gave $500 or more are in- 
cluded. Following is the tabula- 
tion: 

® Officials of 88 corporations 
participating in the atomic energy 
program contributed $387,342 to 
the Republicans and $34,700 to the 
Democratic Party. ; 

© Officials of 100 largest military 
prime contractors with the federal 
government gave $1,133,882 to the 


Republicans and $40,975 to the] 


Democrats. 
® Officials of 29 of the largest oil 


companies in the United States don- | 


ated $344,997 to the Republicans 
and $14,650 to the Democrats. 

® Officials of the 10 leading radio 
and television license-holders gave 
$37,800 to the Republican Party 
and $1,000 to the Democratic 
Party. 

© Officials of 17 certificated air- 


lines gave $132,150 to the Repub- 


licans and $31,609 to the Demo- 
crats. 

® Officials of 37 leading advertis- 
ing agencies donated $51,600 to the 
Republicans and not one penny to 
the Democrats. 

© Officials of 47 leading under- 
writers of investment bonds con- 
tributed $237,800 to the Republi- 
can Party and $2,000 to the Demo- 
cratic Party. 

® Officials of 13 selected profes- 
sional and business groups. gave 
$741,189 to the Republicans and 
$8,000 to the Democrats. 

In addition to all these contribu- 
tions, the subcommittee took par- 
ticular note of the thousands of dol- 
lars spent by corporations on in- 
stitutional advertising, tax deducti- 
ble, to express their views on spe- 
cific issues, and even candidates, 
during the campaign. 


Labor’s Political 
Spending Legal 

No union has been con- 
victed of improper political 
expenditures in the nearly 
10 years since the Taft-Hart- 
ley amendments to the cor- 
rupt practices law outlawed 
use of union funds in con- 
nection with campaigns. 

The Gore Elections sub- 
committee noted that between 
1950 and 1956 the Justice 
Dept. investigated 49 of 54 
complaints of improprieties 
but -obtained indictments in 
only two cases. 

In one case the result was 
acquittal. In the second case, 
involving the Auto Workers, 
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UAW Scores i 
NLRB Victory 
On Kohler 


Striking Auto Workers at tiem 
Kohler Co. won a major prelims 
mary victory when the National 
Labor Relations Board reversed i” 
trial examiner and ordered him tm 
file a report on the “merits” of th 
union’s case. . 

The examiner had thrown ougm 
the case, after hundreds of thouwmm 
sands words of testimony, on tht 
ground that three trustees of Local 
833 had not filed non-Communiif 
pee pecs He ruled that the trugg 

tees, appointed by the internation 
were “officers” of the local . 
thus required to file. ; 

The labor board unanimously re 
versed the trial examiner on an apf 
peal by the UAW. The trustees ar® 
not. “officers” within the meaning 
of the law, it declared. “ 

Kohler workers struck Apr. 
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Roosevelt Appointee 
"Reed, second in seniority amon 
justices appointed by the late Pred 
Roosevelt, told reporters that his| 
concentration.” 
Reed was promoted to the 
court by Roosevelt from his ear- 1954, bow ie failure to bargain + 
lier post of solicitor general. Distri , good faith ¢ 
As top government advocate, be sot ae od The trial iner is now . 
examiner On 
Picard dismissed the indict- | |“ . x 
had argued frequently, but gen- A pelled under the board’s order @ 
ment, Justice Dept. ap- : ; 5 
erally unsuccessfully, to estab- 1 fe pe in the 8 issue findings of fact on thesam 
lish the constitutionality ef the er ag ta charges and an order based oF 
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